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Editorial. 


S Mr. Taft retires from the high office which he has 
filled with distinction and usefulness, the bitterness 
of criticism retires also from among the people 
whose judgment he accepts with dignity, good- 
humor, and honor. Unitarians are used to wait- 

ing for impartial and studied consideration, and they trust 
in the long run to vindicate them after the strife of tongues 
has subsided. When their service to religion and truth 
and good works gets due reckoning, the outcome recon- 
ciles them to all the reproach they may have contended 
with. When they become known for what they are, the 
regard other people show for them constitutes a good fort- 
une that enables them to look back on tribulation with 
equanimity and even satisfaction. Our most distinguished 
Unitarian shows his training, and the good-will of his fellow- 
citizens is already growing into praises which prefigure the 
estimate of history. 


Sd 


Wir the retirement of Prof. Peabody at Harvard 
ends a significant and powerful influence in modern preach- 
ing. For a generation he has exercised a peculiar potency 
over the men who have come under his direction. Wher- 
ever they are heard, people who know their teacher see 
his mark upon them. Whatever experience—contact 
with people and training gained in the fight, never in the 
camp—has brought afterward, the foundation is unmis- 
takable. He imparted the sense of the sermon as a dis- 
tinct type of literary creation; he communicated a feeling 
for form and effective arrangement; he set a standard 
where cheap pulpiteering, however popular, could not 
compete; and, if nice discrimination, delicate poise, fine 
spirituality, and fastidious taste cannot be taught, in 
him they were to be seen, from him perhaps caught, and 
inevitably they set before the men who worked under 
him a light nowhere else so high, so clear, and so strong. 
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NowWHERE shall we find more men of humane and 
tender sympathies than among the men devoted to medi- 
cal and surgical amelioration. ‘Those who deem their 
profession naturally hardening, and interpret the self- 
control necessary as unsympathetic and cruel, are under 
a delusion itself as cruel as it is unjust and foolish. What 
they call indifference to pain is really concentration upon 
the fact of pain and means of relief. It is sympathy at 
its highest power. Of course there are persons whose 
sensibilities have become calloused, or who never had 
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much sensibility. We see them everywhere: we need to 
keep watch against them, especially in a profession where 
they can do so much harm to others with so much benefit 
to themselves. But no one who has had wide acquaint- 
ance with men who make their profession what it is can 
for a moment think them impenetrable to suffering, or at 
all likely to inflict it for any other purpose than to lessen 
it. That their investigations have made the sum of hu- 
man sorrow less, and diminished, even destroyed, the 
possibility of much suffering under which men and women 
and children have hitherto been helpless, is too plain for 
discussion. ‘That such investigation should be carefully 
guarded against abuse is just as plain; but the guardians 
should be qualified by full and tried knowledge, they 
should be peers of those they supervise, and the medical 
profession is capable of furnishing fit and conscientious 
protectors of its purity and good name. 
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Dr. SamMuEL A. Extot, speaking for Unitarians in the 
series of lectures on Church Unity in the Harvard Church, 
Brookline, said: “‘Unitarians would not forego the right 
of private judgment; or the right of testing religious vital- 
ity by its fruit, by character, and public spirit; or the 
right to be the unfretted servants of freedom and frater- 
nity. For these causes they must, if necessary, remain 
a dissenting minority. But, if any self-complacency ob- 
scures their appreciation of their neighbors’ merits, if any 
sectarian pride limits their fellowship, if any spirit of cen- 
soriousness or iconoclasm diverts them from their major 
purposes, those must be renounced. If any Unitarians 
mistake restlessness for progress or revolution for reform 
or the removal of other people’s landmarks for the enlarge- 
ment of their own territory, if any Unitarians believe that 
they can safely reach for things before without securely 
holding to things behind, the sooner their minds are dis- 
abused, the better. But the fundamental principles of 
the Unitarian freedom as the way and character as the 
test of religion are essential to unity.”’ 
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In Dr. Collyer’s ‘‘Overplus of Blossom,” both as pub- 
lished in the Christian Register and in pamphlet form by 
the North End Union, occurs the following paragraph: 
“When again I hear of people who have lived together for 
a good many years and never had the least difference, I 
wonder whether they have not had rather too much differ- 
ence for a true man and wife, and am ready to say with 
Paley, when he heard of such a pair, ‘It may have been 
verra bonny, but it must have been a little stupid.’’’ It 
is interesting to learn from Rev. Fred Alban Weil, that 
what Dr. Collyer really said, when he preached this ser- 
mon, was, ‘‘I wonder whether they have not had rather too 
much indifference for a true man and wife,” etc., a slight 
change, which, especially with Dr. Collyer’s characteris- 
tic emphasis, brings out the point of the story and deserves 
this word of correction. 


“My optimism has not decreased as I have grown old,” 
says Dr. J. K. Hosmer in his “Last Leaf,” ‘‘and I record 
here, as the last word, my faith that the world grows 
better. I recall with vividness nineteen presidential 
campaigns, and believe that in no one has the outlook 
been so hopeful as now. Never have the leaders at the 
fore been more able and high-minded. Were it in place 
to speak of men who are still strivers, I could give good 
reason, derived from personal touch, for the faith I put 
in men whose names now resound.” Part of this testi- 
mony. is to be credited to the spirit of the man who gives 
it, to his appreciativeness, his liking to see the best side 
of men and events, which belong to the fair and accurate 
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observer. It belongs to age, in a life well spent, to look 
on the times without passion and with genial counte- 
nance, for, as said Cephalus in the Republic, ‘‘Certainly 
old age has a great sense of calm and freedom,” though, 
as he added, ‘“‘the cause is to be sought, not in men’s 
ages, but in their characters and tempers.’’ And, if the 
pessimist still objects with facts that bring the scales 
down on the other side, there is one fact that confutes 
him,—the optimists. Men enough counting the good 
predominant, and making it so, would put all doubt to 
confusion. May their tribe increase. 
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On Mr. Taft’s last Sunday as President he attended 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Washington, as usual 
when he has been in the city. He spoke briefly a few 
words of farewell to the congregation, and, as reported 
in the daily papers, said: “It has always been a wonder 
to me why all the world is not Unitarian. I think all the 
world is verging in that direction. We preach the doc- 
trine of fellowship, of love of God, of love of Jesus Christ, 
and of tolerance for every faith. The great principles 
of liberal Christianity make for progress towards morality 
and higher religion. ‘The one trouble we suffer from— 
if it be a trouble—is that there are so many Unitarians 
who do not sit in the pews of our church; but that means 
that ultimately they are coming to us.” 
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A Personal Devil. 


The suggestion for writing on this subject came from 
a letter received from a reader of the Christian Register, 
who lives in a part of the South where he says there is 
not a Congregational, Universalist, or Unitarian church 
within two hundred miles. Nine-tenths of the churches 
are Methodist of one or another type. He says that, in 
the opinion of his neighbors, ‘“‘to belong to a liberal church 
is just a little worse than to be an infidel. Think, then, 
what a ray of light the Christian Register is to me and my 
house.’’ He was formerly a Congregationalist, but has 
swung away from devout belief in the ancient creeds, 
and now craves some solution of the problems raised by 
the terms ‘“‘a personal devil,’’ ‘““demoniacal possession,” 
“casting out devils,” and the like. To this end he asks 
for the publicatioh of an “up-to-date” article treating 
these subjects, with an accompanying comment on the 
Biblical narratives and references to such phenomena. 

The request is a natural one, and one of a kind fre- 
quently made by people just emerging from “‘ortho- 
doxy,” so called. ‘The sermons of those who have just 
discovered liberal Christianity are often given up to 
attempts to extricate the preacher from the difficulties 
that arise when one attempts to reconcile ancient records 
with modern knowledge. ‘To our older readers these 
discussions are merely reminiscences of “old, unhappy, 
far-off things, and battles long ago,’’ while to our younger 
readers they suggest nothing in the world of reality. 
When a Unitarian who knows something about the world 
in which we live makes the assertion that there are still 
about us people who are well educated and reasonably 
intelligent who believe in a literal hell, in eternal torments 
for the wicked, and in a personal devil, he will seem to 
his younger hearers to be a defamer of his neighbors,— 
one who has let prejudice blind him to the true condi- 
tions of modern society. 

The mental attitude of the majority of the readers of 
the Christian Register make it undesirable to go into any 
lengthy consideration of the questions which we left be- 
hind us fifty years ago. And yet there are many who 
are coming our way who need just the help our correspond- 
ent asks for. Let, then, a few facts be stated which may 
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’ the moral sense of the Christian believer. 
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make lengthy controversy and interpretation unneces- 
sary. ‘There are many survivals of ancient thought in 
the Old Testaments which no longer find a place in mod- 
erm systems. To our younger generation they are no 
more real and important than the belief that the sun 
goes round the earth or that the earth is flat. Fifty 
years ago the allegorical interpretation was much in favor 
with Universalists and Unitarians. These statements 
that so much offend the liberal neophyte were then 
regarded as parables, allegories, or dramatic representa- 
tions of religious and moral truth. The attempt was made 
in all honesty to explain away what was repugnant to 
Now all this 
is changed. We give Biblical writers credit for knowing 


‘what they wanted to say and of saying it in explicit 


terms. ‘Then, if a statement seems to represent a form 
of thought which has been superseded by modern knowl- 
edge or a view of the facts that was not adequate to 
explain them, we class them with what Paul described 
as “rudiments,’’ and go on to the elements of faith that 
are unchanging and eternal. 

Much literature concerning the devil and allied sub- 
jects, pro and con, has accumulated in libraries, most of 
it to remain unread forever. Instead, now, of attempting 
to bring all of the ancient records of religious progress 
into harmony with modern knowledge, it is better to 
study and accept those things that have come down 
to us from the most ancient time and which remain the 
things which by all Christians are always, everywhere, 
and by all believers accepted. G. B. 


A Reformed Heaven. 


A great poet once declared that he would rather dwell 
with Plato in Hades than be domiciled with a certain 
celebrated bishop he named in heaven. ‘This extreme 
statement typifies the dislike many free minds felt half 
a century ago to the orthodox conception of the world of 
bliss inhabited by redeemed souls. ‘The image combined 
something of the conception of the long-winded prayer- 
meeting with the old-fashioned Puritan Sunday as a 

lace 
3 ‘‘Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths never end.” 

This, joined to the twanging of harps and the wearing 
of crowns or halos, made up a popular image peculiarly 
displeasing to the lively fancy of youth not comforted 
by the golden streets and gates of precious stones and 
all the material wonders of the New Jerusalem. But 
there was a terribly dark side even to that resplendent 
jewelled heaven. ‘The principal joy of those in glory was 
the sight of the tortures of the damned. This permission 
made the abode of saints a more revolting place than hell 
itself, and the wonder is that the people who believed 
in the possibility of such scenes, often described minutely 
in the pulpits of the time, did not all go mad. Many, 
no doubt, did lose their mental balance under the vision 
of a place of torment that furnished the entertainment of 
heaven. Human nature revolted. Heaven was discred- 
ited, and for a long time there was nothing better to put 
in its place; and, though the first conception of a reformed 
heaven seems to have come from Swedenborg, his ideas 
were too recondite to attract more than a limited al- 
legiance. 

We must look to the modern poets and novelists and 
liberal theologians as the creators of images more con- 
soling, more rational and comprehensible, if not more 
realistic, The great reform came from the new concep- 
tion of God as a good, compassionate, and loving being, 
a father instead of a cruel and implacable despot,—the 
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God of Jesus Christ instead of the Jehovah of the Old Tes- 
tament, who announced himself as the god of war and 
violence. Burns, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning,— 
all have done their share in the destruction of the old 
popular conception of hell, and with it inevitably fell 
the medizval heaven. Burns found it in his heart to 
pity the poor old devil, so discredited even in his day. 
The modern poet has declared that a loving worm within 
the clod is worthier than an unloving God. But, if we 
mistake not, it was Elizabeth Stewart Phelps who, thirty 
or more years since, outlined the first constructive and 
visualized heaven in her little book “Gates Ajar.” 
This work of fiction, pure and simple, had the effect of 
shocking some people, while it brought joy and consola- 
tion to others with its realistic pictures of pink ice-cream 
made from the sunset clouds, and celestial pianos for the 
use of the angels, if memory serves. Its scenes of pleas- 
ure and happiness inspired by the love of God for his 
creatures came as a needed relief from the pictures of 
complacent saints in bliss, feasting their eyes on scenes of 
endless torture and woe. Since Miss Phelps’s initial 
attempt to reform the ideal of heaven, other dreamers, 
by enlarged conceptions of love and benevolence domi- 
nating man’s destiny, have added to what may be called 
the topography of heaven, a descriptive celestial survey. 

The fascination of the attempt to paint the picture of 
life on the other side of the Great Divide is perennial. 
Many have tried their hand at this strange creation out 
of nothing. Years ago Mrs. Oliphant gave us the “Little 
Pilgrim,’’ and more recently Arnold Bennett has made 
the attempt in an interesting sketch called ‘‘’The Glimpse,”’ 
the experience of a man who, dying, presumably is taken 
to the world of spirits for a period, and then returned to 
earth and reinvested with his former body. But a much 
more complete exposition is given in Mr. A. C. Benson’s 
“Child of the Dawn,” and the attempt is made to de- 
scribe the scenery, life, occupations, and spiritual condi- 
tions under which its people live. Incidentally the doc- 
trine of reincarnation is advocated, and the sojourn there 
is as transitory as the life on earth. 

Benson tells us in a preface that the story, if such it 
can be called, came to him spontaneously, unfolding day 
by day, like some actual scene over which his will or 
fancy had no control. Thus it would appear to be a 
genuine vision evolved somewhere from the.back of the 
writer’s brain. But, though interesting, the book is no 
more convincing than other attempts to paint the invisible 
and unknowable. ‘The new-comer into that sphere is sur- 
prised to find there is no religion. The impression it leaves 
is eminently cheerful. No air of solemnity, gloom, or 
even awe, hangs over the place. The dwellers form groups 
and constitute societies in accord with their spiritual, 
moral, and mental condition. ‘They are gay and worldly, 
artistic and cultured, scientific and speculative, or rigidly 
orthodox, who cling to old beliefs and grow clinging until 
they become dissatisfied with the narrowness, selfishness, 
and bigotry of their lives, and acquire an impulse of 
aspiration and growth which carries them upward and 
onward along the path of enlarging being. ‘There is no 
compulsion. ‘The will is apparently free. The soul acts 
according to its own inherent laws. It awakes to a 
state of unhappiness by the vision which reveals it to 
itself, with the desire to escape into new and better 
conditions, having seen the hollowness of the life it has 
been leading. He presents a state of suffering for great 
offenders,—the ruthless, cruel despoilers of the world; 
but it is purely mental, and even in its extreme degree 
redemptive and healing. 

So the allegory of a sweeter, more humane, and loving 
state, based on the facts of human nature and what we 
know of the providence of God, is taking the place of the 
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old conception that for so many ages held the world in 
bondage to fear and dread. We see dimly the whole 
creation tending to progress, to perfection, to redemption. 
We see its travail, its agony, its woe, as means to the 
wondrous work of leading to the heart of God. We see 
the fear of death yielding to a perfect trust in the mercy 
and justice of the All Father, and spheres of life and 
death that seemed radically disunited forming only parts 
of a great whole, with one common aim and impulse 
toward perfection. We have sweet dreams of a heaven 
where the loved nature of old earth is not eliminated for 
vague resting-places in clouds and mist, only purified 
and perfected. Our souls turn to pictures of life touched 
with cheer, gayety, innocent mirth, of a natural basis of 
life with tender relations and loving intercourse; in fact, 
a summer heaven from which physical pain and want 
are eliminated, but where time or eternity is filled with 
duties, delights, service, and the best conditions for 
growth, where the wrongs and sins of earth are known 
only by those who have suffered, been distorted and 
maimed by them, and are given the chance to be purged 
and healed, and in time to come nearer and ever nearer 
the great source of life, of spiritual being, the wells of 
light, the ineffable, the all-pervasive influence that domi- 
nates all worlds and all spheres. 


American Cnitarian Association, 


Mutual Service. 


In the various activities of the Association there are 
many opportunities of mutual service. On the one hand 
the work of the Association is supported by the confi- 
dence and good-will of the churches, and on the other 
hand all the facilities of the Association are at the disposal 
of the churches; and the Association does for our whole 
fellowship the work which no one church could do alone, 
but which all can achieve by working together. I want 
to call attention just now to two or three ways in which 
the Association can serve the churches, and the members 
of the churches serve their Association. 

(1) There is at present a considerable balance in the 
treasury of the Church Building Loan Fund, which might 
be wisely utilized by societies needing new church build- 
ings, or by societies that have incurred debt in the process 
of building or restoring their churches or parish buildings. 
The loans from this fund cannot be made to cover debts 
that have been incurred by deficits in the running ex- 
peuses of a parish; but a society that has a building debt, 
or that is in a position to acquire new church property, 
might well avail itself of the present opportunity to bor- 
row without interest from the Loan Fund. ‘The rules of 
the fund require that a guaranteed mortgage be given to 
the Association, and that 10 per cent. of the principal of 
the loan be annually repaid, but no interest is charged. 
Communications about loans should be addressed to the 
treasurer of the Association. 

(2) The facilities of the Association might also be 
utilized without charge or commission in the care of the 
trust funds or endowments of the individual churches. 
The Association offers its services as a reliable and sym- 
pathetic trustee. The Association is certain always to 
command the services of able and experienced business 
men on its Finance Committee, and it freely puts the 
judgment of these skilled investors and its book-keeping 
facilities at the disposal of the churches. The Associa- 
tion now holds and {administers a considerable number 
of such endowment funds for the benefit of individual 
societies. 

(3) The people of the churches do not need to be re- 
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minded of their opportunity to serve the cause the Asso- 
ciation represents by immediate gifts of money or by 
remembering the Association in their wills. ‘There is, 
however, insufficient knowledge of the arrangement 
whereby friends of our cause may give to the Association 
such sums of money as they may wish to devote to the 
promotion of our work, on the condition that the income 
of the fund thus established shall be paid to the donor dur- _ 
ing his life. There are, doubtless, men and women in 
our fellowship who are sincerely interested in our cause, 
and who are ready to devote a portion of their estates to 
its advancement, but who cannot afford to be deprived of 
The Association undertakes ~ 
to receive such trust funds, and agrees to care for them 
without charge or commission, and to pay to the bene- 
factors, during their lifetime, interest at the rate declared 
upon the general investments of the Association. 

The funds thus contributed are-absolutely safe, because 
the contract under which-they are received is backed by 
all the property assets of the Association, amounting to 
more than a million dollars. ‘The security is ample, and 
the interest scale is such as an investor would receive upon 
an average safe investment. The arrangement thus con- 
serves the present interest of the benefactors while ulti- 
mately benefiting the cause. The uncertainties of a will 
are avoided, together with the special taxes levied in many 
States upon bequests, and the possible costs of adminis- 
tration or litigation. 

Moreover, the giver is spared all the trouble and anxiety 
incident to handling his investments. There is no mort- 
gage to be defaulted, no backward debtor to be pursued, 
no collector to be employed. The treasurer will send to 
the donor a check every six months bearing the semi-an- 
nual interest. The benefactor will thus have the immedi- 
ate advantage of an unburdened mind and a prompt and 
steady income, while at the same time he has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that by and by, when he no longer needs 
his money, the principal will go on working for the spread 
of pure religion and public morals. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions reports that in the last year it received over one 
hundred thousand dollars on this plan, and its conditional 
fund now amounts to nearly a million. While this princi- 
pal does not add a dollar to the immediate income of the 
Board, it is a spléndid guaranty for the future. May it 
not be hoped that our Association may likewise share the 
bounty of its friends? I ask the members of the Associa- 
tion to give serious consideration to this matter of making 
a conditional gift to the Association, and I ask ministers 
to speak of this plan to their people. The treasurer of 
the Association will be glad to furnish additional informa- 
tion. SamuEL A. Evior. 


Current Topics. 


‘THE day before the inauguration of President Woodrow 
Wilson, on March 4, was made notable in the annals of 
the woman’s suffrage movement in America by a great 
suffrage demonstration in Washington, by which it was 
sought to impress upon the public mind the numerical 
strength of the demand for a new order of things. The 
vast procession of women, which was not lacking in strik- 
ing artistic and symbolic features, contained a represen- 
tation from practically every part of the country. ‘The 
demonstration was the culminating event of a march to 
the national capital by an army of women, of whom the 
main body started from New York City. The line was 
augmented by accessions of recruits all along the route, 
and independent detachments made their way to Wash- 
ington by separate roads, to combine in the march through 
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the capital. The parade of suffragists had been designed 
originally to constitute a feature of the official inaugural 
procession, but this plan had to be abandoned in favor of 
the event on the day preceding the inauguration. 


Fd 


THE situation in Mexico, in the absence of fresh com- 
plications, appears in a fair way to temporary adjustment 
under the vigorous régime of General Victoriano Huerta, 
the provisional president, who is working energetically 
to restore public order, pending the election of a president 
to succeed the deposed and murdered Francisco I. Madero, 
Jr. Inaseries of conferences with rebel leaders in various 
states, Huerta in the past ten days has indicated his de- 
termination to repress with a heavy hand any attempt 
at opposition to the new administration. The represen- 
tations made by Huerta’s commissioners have left no 
doubt of the intention of the newest dictator of Mexico 
to keep the peace at all costs. ‘The firm attitude of the 
government is having its effect upon the spirits of the chiefs 
of the malcontents, who apparently are beginning to realize 
that they have to deal with a strong man who is in no mood 
to duplicate the errors of indecision which finally led to the 
downfall of his immediate predecessor in office. 
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THE campaign of the militant suffragists in England 
reached a dramatic climax last week when Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was arraigned on the charge of having incited the 
bomb outrage that resulted in the partial destruction 
of the home of David Lloyd George, chancellor of the 
exchequer, a few days earlier. When the question of 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s admittance to bail arose, the imprisoned 
militant announced that the assizes on April 1, before 
which she was bound over to appear, would have to deal 
with a dying woman, as she would refuse to taste any 
food in the interval. Mrs. Pankhurst actually began 
her “hunger-strike,”’ pending the disposition of the pre- 
liminary phase of the proceeding against her, but on 
February 27 she accepted the court’s conditions to her 
liberation under bonds by pledging herself in writing 
to refrain from committing illegal acts or inciting others 
to commit violations of order until her trial. It is evi- 
dently the intention of the prosecution to impose upon 
Mrs. Pankhurst severer penalties of imprisonment than 
have been recorded yet in the stormy chronicles of the 
militant section of the suffrage camp. 
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AN impressive scale of increases in the military appro- 
priations of the great powers in the immediate future 
are believed to be dictated by a general realization of a 
coming readjustment of the balance of power in Europe 
by the outcome of the activities of the Balkan League. 
The submission to the French parliament, on February 
27, of a bill providing for an immediate appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for extraordinary expenditures in the 
renewal and increase of armaments and war materials, 
was followed by intimation from Berlin last Monday 
that the Reichstag would be asked to sanction an extra 
credit of $300,000,000 for a similar strengthening of the 
German military extablishment. ‘The Austro-Hungarian 
government, it is apparent, is taking the initial steps for 
a great augmentation of its budget for offensive and de- 
fensive equipment; and even Italy, though staggering 
under the burden imposed by the war upon Turkey, and 
the consequent expenditures for the rehabilitation of 
Tripolitania, is contemplating future possibilities by fresh 
and expensive projects involving the imposition of new 
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To the tax-payer of France, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy the projected expenditures offer an appalling pros- 
pect of further demands upon already exhausted capacity 
for producing revenue. In Germany it is proposed to 
levy a war contribution in the form of a tax on private 
fortunes, as distinct from the tax on property already 
imposed in Prussia, of about one-half of one per cent. 
This source of revenue is counted upon by the govern- 
ment to meet the objections of the socialists, and to 
obtain for the government’s measures parliamentary 
support which otherwise they might lack. The official 
press is pointing out that new sacrifices, which will impose 
serious burdens upon the nation, are made necessary by 
the vital interests of the Fatherland, which is confronted 
by the immediate menace of events too grave to admit 
of delay or half-hearted action. In France, as in Austria 
and Italy, comprehensive measures are being contem- 
plated to increase the revenue for military purposes. 


& 


In the mean while the struggle which has caused the 
redoubling of warlike activities all over the European 
continent is drawing slowly to a close before Adrianople 
and on the Gallipoli Peninsula, where the Young Turkish 
leaders have definitely demonstrated their inability to 
reverse the verdict of arms in favor of the allies. In 
Constantinople the movement against the men who 
brought about the downfall of the Kiamil ministry by 
violence, is growing in extent and intensity; and it would 
surprise no one if Enver Bey and his associates, who 
nullified the surrender of Adrianople by the previous 
administration by their bloody revolution, were precipi- 
tated from power by a new uprising. Most recent events 
foreshadow the restoration of Kiamil to office and the 
surrender by Turkey of much more than was demanded 
by the allies in the closing days of the futile London 
conference. It is probable that Turkey, in the resumed 
negotiations, will face a demand for the surrender of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula as well as of Adrianople and the 
#gean Isles now in the possession of Greece. 


Brevities, 


It is not what one does for a child that educates or 
entertains him, but what one helps him to do for himself. 


The world gives so much opportunity for self-disci- 
pline, so much chance for self-denial, that Lent is too 
short a time for its perfect practice. 


It is often borne in upon us that the world needs not 
more brilliant men, but more trustworthy men; not men, 
who are able to do more, but those who may be depended 
on to do their best. 


How grand the Bishop of Chichester must look in his 
new cope and mitre, presented to him by nearly three 
hundred and fifty parishes. The cope has been insured 
for $2,500, and a single stone in the mitre cost $300. 


To work well or to rest well one must be on good terms 
with himself. Otherwise, if one is restless or anxious, 
he is like the steam engine which wastes nine-tenths of 
the energy generated in the boiler. In the electric 
dynamo ninety-five per cent. of the power is utilized. 


It is a rather curious coincidence that brings admiring 
references to Dr. James K. Hosmer, first in an editorial 
note and then in the Department of Religious Education, 
together in the same number of the Christian Register 
that contains his “Reminiscences of the Church in 
Buffalo.” 
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Letters to the Editor. 


The Religious Education Association Meetings. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I shall be glad to hear from any Unitarian ministers 
attending the meetings of the Religious Education As- 
sociation: in Cleveland. It has been thought that we 
might meet together on the forenoons of March 1o and 
11, and constitute an institute for discussion of matters 
of common interest. The meetings extend from March 
10 to March 13, and, as usual, are to be of unusual im- 
portance. Minot SIMons. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


A Letter from Dr. Furness. 


Some months before Dr. Ames’s death Dr. Furness 
wrote to him the following letter, which has an especial 
interest at this time, as giving a view of this great and 
good man not familiar to those who thought of him only 
as the Shakespearian scholar. 


Dearest Charles Ames,—It is with unfeigned pleasure 
that I have just received your letter. It touches a re- 
sponsive chord, in that the indications are that, in the 
words of the old epitaph, ‘“‘As you are I must be,” and I 
am galloping thither at a good round pace. You, appar- 
ently, bravely wrestle with a tendency to pessimism: 
I don’t. It is a relief to my feelings, like sneezing. 

Let me tell you an incident that happened to me, which, 
at recurrent intervals, upbraids my despondency. ‘To 
put you in the proper atmosphere of the story, let me pre- 
mise that I think this is undeniable: to be in the depths 
of poverty is terrible; to be black is also a deep misfort- 
une; and to be blind is, perhaps, worst of all. And 
being poor, black, and blind is to be in the lowest depth 
of human misery. Now for the incident :— 

Two or three years ago, in the city (Philadelphia), 
on one of the most crowded streets, I saw, standing on 
the curb a black, blind beggar. He had a tin cup tied 
around his waist to receive the meagre alms which might 
be bestowed on him. He wished to cross the street, 
where many vehicles were passing, and he stood tapping 
the stones with his cane. I went at once up to him and, 
taking him by, the arm, said, ‘‘Trust yourself to me, I 
~ will take you safely across.’”’ I could feel in his poor arm 
the relaxation of the tension and his entire submission 
to my guidance. It was a bright, pleasant day, and the 
sun was shining in unclouded splendor, as I took the poor 
wretch to the other side of the street. 

There I said to him, while I was opening my purse to 
put some money in his cup, “This is a hard world, 
brother”; and then, turning his poor, quivering, sightless 
orbs up to the blue and cloudless sky, he replied, ‘I 
thank God, suh, I’se alive.” 

My eyes were brimming as I parted from him. 

This is my little story. 

Not long after this little incident occurred, my sister 
was at a dinner where there were some ponderously rich 
men, and she told this story, which was listened to by 
them all with interest. When, after the dinner, she was 
going down to her carriage, one of the richest of these 
men followed her and said, “Would you mind, Mrs. 
Wister, telling me over again that impressive story?” 

Heaven bless you, dear friend, and may the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding abide with us all 
forever. Yours affectionately, 

Horace HowarD FurRNEsS. 
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_ Thou Rememberest. 


God of the universe, what dost thou ask 

Of a handful of dust? ; 
Is there no gauging of strength to the task 

When the master is just? 
"Neath the terrible wheels we have cried, we have striven 
When o’er the King’s highway his chariots are driven. 
Who, hearing, shall pity? Who, seeing, shall care? 

We are dust on the air. 


God of the worlds, dost Thou heed from afar 
When the wind on the sea, 
Forgot of the wave and unheard of the star, 
Cries wailing to Thee? 
The black of the midnight enfoldeth alone 
The voice of our grieving, the plaint of our moan; 
What fiat of destiny framed us to be 
Winds lost on the sea. 


Great Worker, great Dreamer, love smote Thee to lean 

Down the spaces of splendor that lightened between; 

To touch this dull earth till each clod was athrill 

And write in the dust the plain word of Thy will; 

To breathe in the winds on the dark of the sea 

The breath of Thy spirit,—a challenge from Thee. 

Oh, great the remembrance and mighty the trust! 

Thou knowest, O God, we are wind, we are dust. 
—Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


Reminiscences of the Church in Buffalo and of Dr. 


Hosmer’s Ministry.* 


BY DR. JAMES KENDALL HOSMER. 


In 1833 the Unitarians, as a denomination, were very 
new and full of hope. Thomas Jefferson, a most enthu- 
siastic Unitarian, as his papers show, had predicted a dec- 
ade or so before that the whole country before the century 
ended would become Unitarian, so impressed was he with 
the sweet reasonableness of the faith. Why it has not 
been so I will not discuss, but liberal thinkers were then 
full of hope, and no doubt the little band in Buffalo shared 
in the anticipation.- Of the pioneer apostle in Buffalo 
I do not recall any tradition. His successor, however, I 
think, was Rev. Mr. Brown, an Englishman, who had been 
under the influence of Dr. Joseph Priestley. Mr. Brown 
was rather a picturesque figure. He wore habitually, I 
used to hear it said, a military cloak and perhaps had had 
some military connection. He was at any rate a militant 
spirit, and once, when present in an orthodox assemblage, 
made a sensation. “Old Tom Belsham,” one of the early 
English Unitarians, was referred to insultingly by the 
preacher, whereupon Mr. Brown rose in wrath, denounced 
the preacher who had spoken slightingly of an old friend 
and instructor, and invited the congregation to come next 
Sunday to his own meeting, where he would set forth 
Thomas Belsham in his true character. 

My father was, I think, the third minister, preaching 
his first sermon in Buffalo some time in 1836. ‘The little 
brick church with its stone face had been built on the cor- 
ner of Franklin and Eagle Streets, and the society had 
some footing. The city enjoyed a great boom as the 
western terminus of the Erie Canal, and expectations for 
its future were unbounded. In the business hope there 
was some thought for higher things. A great university 
was planned, and there was promise in every way for a 
noble city. My father accepted his call when things were 
thus aglow; but, when he took his place the following year, 
sad reverses had befallen. The panic of 1837 almost pros- 
trated the country, and was felt nowhere more severely 
than in Buffalo. Benjamin Rathbun, the city’s chief 
promoter, was ruined and went to state’s prison. -The 
pillars fell everywhere, and deep depression supervened. 


*Paper read at the eightieth anniversary celebration of the First Unitarian Church, 
Buffalo, N.Y., Jan. 15, 1913. 
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The strong men of the Unitarian society were, like their 
neighbors, rudely crippled, and discouragement was deep. 
The atmosphere, then, was a gloomy one into which the 
young minister soon came. Mr. Hosmer was thirty-three 
years old and had had a six years’ experience in the Con- 
necticut Valley. I am not unduly biased, I think, by any 
filial feeling when I say that the society’s choice was a 
fortunate one. His heredity was good. His stock was 
from Kent, England, and had been established in Massa- 
chusetts, at Concord, since 1636. In an old document, 
relating to a gift of money by the town to Harvard College 
in its early struggles, appear the names of three of his 
ancestors of the first generation in America among the 
signatures of the freemen who stood for education. James 
Hosmer, his ancestor in the second generation, was killed at 
Sudbury fight, resisting King Philip. In the fourth genera- 
tion, an ancestor was out as a captain against Montcalm 
in the Old French War; and in the fifth generation an an- 
cestor was among -the Minute-men at Concord Bridge. 
The minute-man was Dr. Hosmer’s grandfather, and be- 
queathed to his grandson the money which helped him to an 
education. He was a farmer’s boy, brought up to hard 
work. He taught school in his later youth, and received 
his A.B. at Harvard in 1826, when he studied theology. 

He came into his profession among a company of young 
men, several of whom became famous. George Ripley, 
the best literary critic of his day, Dr. William H. Furness 
of Philadelphia, James Freeman Clarke, William G. Eliot 
of St. Louis, Theodore Parker, and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
were his contemporaries. His was not a distinguished 
figure in the group, but he had the respect, the warm affec- 
tion of his fellows, and the career upon which he entered 
was long and full of service. No extraordinary gifts of 
intellect and character can be claimed for him, but he 
possessed excellent good sense, the best purpose, ready 
sympathies, and great steadiness and tenacity. His aim 
was good, and he held to it fast to late old age. Dr. 
Bellows regarded him as an ideal parish minister, an esti- 
mate which seems to me just. He was a good preacher, 
not especially scholarly or philosophical. He was out 
among men too much to study widely or meditate deeply, 
but he was well-read and thoughtful, well-poised and mod- 
erate, never eccentric. Above all, his heart was warm, 
and, as he spoke, in prayer or sermon, his emotions surged 
readily into his tones, while flushing his cheeks and suf- 
fusing his eyes. In the pulpit his external gifts were 
marked. He was well statured and proportioned, pos- 
sessed a voice powerful and rich, and a bearing full of dig- 
nity. Draped in his gown, which he always retained, his 
presence was stately. As a preacher he grew constantly, 
and was never more effective than after he had passed his 
threescore and ten. In the parish and in the city Dr. 
Hosmer’s service was probably more noteworthy even 
than in the pulpit. He was faithful in his homes year in 
and year out, the friend of young and old, an enhancer of 
joy, acomforter in sorrow; and in the wider activities of 
the community, social, educational, and charitable, he 
was as wise as he was ready. 

The fluctuations of the world of thought in Dr. Hosmer’s 
time were vast and confusing. Emerson, dissatisfied, 
left the church, and entered upon a memorable mission. 
Theodore Parker held to his pulpit, but smote old shrines 
with a hammer like Luther’s, and marked off daringly 
the transient from the permanent in the field of religious 
thought. Dr. Hosmer adhered throughout life to Channing 
and the founders. He could admire the courage and rever- 
ence the spirit of the new thinkers, but he shrank from 
iconoclasm, and could not suffer the new prophets to dis- 
place the old. It wasa grief to my father when I, forsak- 
ing the hallowed traditions, as I came forward into the min- 
istry, was allured to the strange gods; and my brother 
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Herbert, who swerved less, seemed in our father’s eyes to 
have chosen the better part. As is fitting in fine fruit, he 
mellowed as life advanced; and, while he himself held fast 
to rites which many were casting aside, and to supernat- 
uralisms which were losing credit, he could extend respect 
and warm affection to those who had become impatient. 

With such antecedents, character, and point of view, 
Dr. Hosmer entered upon his work in Buffalo. . The so- 
ciety was small, and struggling not only with inadequate 
resources, but with wide-spread and often bitter preju- 
dice. His nature was amiable, averse to controversy; 
but he had inherited a sturdy fibre from his forebears. 
In his young manhood he had once disciplined a champion 
no less noteworthy that Charles Sumner for a too cavalier 
handling of college rules. Later, he showed courage and 
rectitude of the best in declining Mr. Fillmore’s well- 
meant offer of a chaplaincy in the Navy, which was to be 
a sinecure,—a course which brought upon him much crit- 
icism, although, be it said, it endeared him to Mr. Fill- 
more. Again, he stood up against Horace Mann in a 
matter relating to the affairs of Antioch College, bringing 
down upon his head a storm of wrath from that sharp- 
tongued saint and prophet, whom he cherished as a saint 
and prophet none the less. This sturdiness there was 
often occasion for. ‘It was lucky,’ said a parishioner, 
“that the little church had a stone face.’’ It was the 
mark for many a theological blow, and the minister needed 
at times to defend his principles with spirit, and here he 
did not come short; but his temper was prevailingly gentle, 
and the estimation into which he grew during his thirty 
years was due more to his serenity and kindness than to 
his force as a fighter. His sunshine availed more than*his 
blast to uncloak his environment of its bigotry and make 
friends for him and his faith. 

In the homes of his people Dr. Hosmer was a frequent, 
always genial, and always welcome guest. He spent more 
time in them than in his study, choosing to be rather the 
faithful pastor than the recluse scholar and thinker. . This 
perhaps was to the detriment of his reputation. Had he 
read and written, he might have reached distinction. 
Kind words to children, the hearty mingling in household 
joys, companion tears shed in circles prostrate through be- 
reavements,—these make no impress except upon the 
souls immediately concerned. It was here especially 
that he lavished himself. He brightened and uplifted 
simple home joys, and bound up hearts that were bleeding. 
He wrote little besides his sermons, and they were prevail- 
ingly upon themes growing out of the every-day experiences 
of plain men and women, rather than a discussion of philos- 
ophies or the great turmoil of the world. He printed al- 
most nothing, modestly declining invitations often given 
to make his utterances permanent. 

His own home was a brimming hive, cheerful and well 
ordered. ‘The little house overflowed with children: and 
my dear mother and her sister, “Aunt Sarah,” who were 
born almost upon Plymouth Rock, shed abroad in it the best 
of New England sweetness and light. There the visi- 
tor was always sure of food and uplifting talk, and might 
encounter men and women of eminence,—Henry Giles, 
Dorothea Dix, Horace Mann, Thomas Starr King, or in- 
deed Ralph Waldo Emerson, once my father’s associate 
in the Unitarian ministry, whose wife in childhood had 
been my mother’s close friend and playmate. 

The small stone-faced church, though looked upon as- 
kance by so many, contained a remarkable number of 
people of influence. It had at one time a President of the 
United States, a Postmaster-General, and the mayor of 
the city,—these, with men and women well at the fore in 
education, society, and business. It saw from time to 
time august presences. Once a man, compact, short- 
necked, with a manner indicative of decision and force, 
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and a face and head intellectual and combative, presented 
himself, I believe, quite unannounced. He listened atten- 
tively to the sermon and departed, noticed only by a few. 
It was John Quincy Adams, and it stands recorded in his 
diary under the date that the minister preached a good 
sermon. More memorable than this was the attendance 
at our church, in 1861, of Abraham Lincoln, on his way to 
his inauguration, ushered in by Millard Fillmore, a good 
man, and in those years our good friend,—the two historic 
men side by side in the Fillmore pew. 

Speaking for myself, I think my first vivid consciousness 
of the church as something with which I had close con- 
nection was when I was a boy of five. We lived in Mo- 
hawk Street near Delaware Avenue, and one rainy day I 
started with my mother for the service. We found Niag- 
ara Square then unpaved,—little better than a sea of glue,— 
and, as we tried to cross Genesee Street, we were completely 
stalled. My poor little mother was more than ankle-deep 
in the clinging clay; and, if I tried to raise a foot, my boot 
stuck fast and I was near standing in my stockings. How 
we should have escaped the quagmire I do not know, had 
not avburly Irishman presented himself. The strain was 
severe, so he took my little mother in his arms, waded 
with her to an apology for a sidewalk quite far distant, and 
deposited her safe and sound. Frightened at this carry- 
ing off of my mother, and unable to stir, I had begun to 
cry. But the good Irishman came now to my rescue, and 
I, too, was presently landed on the sidewalk under my 
mother’s umbrella. 

Unitarian perambulations in those days were obstructed 
otherwise than by mud. When service closed on Sunday, 
a strong Presbyterian current set in from the First Church, 
running westward up Niagara Street. Our service 
closed at the same time, and our crowd, after passing the 
pump in the triangle before the church, which then sup- 
plied the ward with water, were obliged to make head on 
the narrow sidewalk against the orthodox flood. Which 
side should hold the sidewalk and which should be shoul- 
dered off to right or left? I remember that among the 
grown-ups it was felt to be a point of honor to hold the 
planks against the opposers. But the small boys were 
hotly eager that the liberal faith should then and there 
vindicate itself. ‘They pushed with might and main in its 
behalf, and the old Greeks on the battlefield never wel- 
comed more warmly the coming of Ajax and Achilles than 
did we the thrust against the hostile ranks of broad- 
shouldered and true believers like Oliver G. Steele and 
Philip Dorsheimer. 

I recall, too, that we were sometimes vexed by others 
than the Presbyterians. Opposite the Eagle Street side 
of the church, on the block now occupied by the City Hall, 
in those days lay the old graveyard of the town, fenced in 
by a brick wall with a flat coping of stone. To run 
around on the coping was fine sport for small boys in 
pleasant weather, and the Sunday-school close by was 
sometimes well emptied, the youngsters preferring to try 
their legs rather than recite the catechism. The choice 
was objected to by our elders, and I have a picture of the 
superintendent watching ruefully from the door his charge 
racing along the narrow track, while certain active young 
teachers manceuvred to corral the truants. Such excur- 
sions were a bit perilous, for the wall was high and the cop- 
ing narrow. Our elders felt the need of care, but the boys 
were reckless, and some of the younger ones felt sure that 
if we broke our bones, “Mr. Tucker could mend us up.” 
And who was Mr. Tucker? He was the sexton, omni- 
present at the church, in the basement of which he lived 
with his wife and two ruddy boys, and the Tuckers from 
the child’s view-point were as inevitable and necessary in 
the church as the minister and his family, to say the 
least. 
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William F. Tucker was a Dorsetshire Englishman, 
round and good-natured, who besides acting as our sexton 
was a well-trained carpenter. Here his skill was so marked 
that he was in great demand for jobs, and the youngsters 
set no bounds to what he could do. We believed him quite 
capable of setting broken bones, and raced on the coping 
with all the more hardihood because we knew Mr. Tucker 
was just across the street. This faithful man is weil 
worthy of a word. His nature was simple and honest, and 
he looked out toward higher things. I can remember his 
reading with much feeling the poems of William Barnes 
in his native Dorsetshire dialect; and sometimes in my 
father’s house, when a famous guest was present and the © 
discourse was high, no listener was more reverent and 
attentive than Mr. Tucker, sitting modestly aloof with 
an exaggerated old-world feeling that a mere handicrafts- 
man must take a humble place.—__Mrs. Tucker’s bread and 
butter was as good as her-husband’s carpentry. I used 
to run in daily for a slice on my way home from school, 
and was much cast down when my mother interfered with 
these visits. They were excellent people. They went 
long since to their account, and with affectionate memo- 
ries I lay a wreath on their graves. 

I have written, I hope not too long, of things great and 
small in the old parish which lie deep down in my thoughts. 
Mr father and mother have lain now for nearly a genera- 
tion beneath the pines in Sleepy Hollow at Concord, the 
same ‘‘tall, oracular pines’’ that cherish under their shad- 
ows the dust of Emerson. ‘Aunt Sarah”’ lies by her 
father, the white-haired minister of the First Parish in 
Plymouth. ‘The household is gone or scattered afar. We 
grew side by side under sweetly sheltering wings, nursed 
in a beautiful faith, joining in the communion rite in youth, 
and flying the nest at maturity toward various fates. 
Brave Edward found a soldier’s grave in the distant South. 
Our good Herbert lived long and well, uplifting many 
souls by gentle ministrations. William and Anna and 
I have gone far afield. We stand yet upon the hither 
shore, but the hour grows near when we too must pass the 
flood; but, living or dead, we look to the old parish as the 
rock from which we were hewn, or, better, as the source 
whence flowed into our spirits the influences that have 
moulded us. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Church Unity—Is it Coming? On What Basis? 
BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


“Well, how did you like him?” 

“T was very much surprised at what he said, weren’t 
you? Why, I thought Baptists insisted on everybody 
being baptized in the water.” 

“Well, no. You see it’s this way, he thinks’””— 

But the rest of the comment between man and wife 
was lost for me because of the number of persons crowd- 
ing up around the usher at the back of the church, who 
was giving out printed copies of the addresses made on 
previous Sunday afternoons by Rev. Alexander Mann 
of ‘Trinity Church, Boston (Phillips Brooks’s Church), 
and Rev. H. S. Coffin of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York. The lecture, or sermon, by 
Rev. George E. Horr, president of Newton (Mass.) Bap- 
tist Seminary, delivered that afternoon, was the one 
which was awakening so much discussion. It was the 
third in a series entitled ‘““Church Unity, What should 
and what should not be sacrificed by the Different De- 
nominations in Order to make it a Reality.” 

The Harvard Church in Brookline (Boston), ‘‘Con- 
gregational,” is situated in a region which in any other 
large city would be called the uptown residential section. 
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Some time in advance of these meetings a committee of 
the church had displayed in stores and public places 
conspicuous announcements of the afternoon addresses on 
“Church Unity.” Accordingly, by the time each speaker 
was ready to give his lecture he found himself facing a 
large, intelligent, and very earnest congregation; and the 
interest did not cease with the hearing, but continued in 
animated talks and showed itself in after discussions at 
social gatherings. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, and Rev. George A. 
Gordon, minister of the Old South (Orthodox Congrega- 
tional), followed Rev. Mr. Horr. ‘Then came the very 
thoughtful and catholic address of the minister himself, 
the Rev. Mr. Vernon. All in all, this series of papers 
marks an epoch in denominational history and is well 
worthy of consideration as showing the present trend of 
the leading religious organizations. Returning now to the 
address of Mr. Horr, here are some of his remarks which 
occasioned so much surprise, but on the whole such favor- 
able comment. 

When the question is, What will Baptists sacrifice for 
the sake of union? it seems to me their answer is:— 

1. Northern Baptists by their union with the Free 
Baptists have practically remanded the matter of so- 
called ‘‘close communion’’ from the denomination to 
the individual church. 

2. We may properly countenance the public dedica- 
tion of infants on the part of their parents to the Chris- 
tain life with the insistence that the observance shall not 
be called baptism or in any way confused with it. 

3. We are showing by the organization of the Northern 
Baptist Convention and the increasing vogue of perma- 
nent councils that tendencies toward representative 
government are bringing us into closer affinity with more 
centralized communions. 

4. We may appropriately welcome a larger liturgical 
element in worship. ‘This attitude on our part. would 
do much to break down a bar to church unity that has 
been more serious than many suppose. 

It cannot be insisted upon too strongly that baptism 

is not our distinctive principle. The dividing thing is 
our principle of a regenerate church. 
j@ In view of this discussion, when the categorical ques- 
tion is asked, What do Baptists find themselves unable 
to sacrifice for the sake of union with other evangelical 
churches? it seems to me their answer is, The congre- 
gational order, religious liberty, and the spirituality of 
the church. 

The willingness shown by Dr. Horr in favor of a larger 
liturgical element in worship runs parallel with the same 
willingness shown by the Unitarians and also by the 
Presbyterians. Mr. Coffin (Presbyterian) said, “ We should 
be glad to see the church provide an elaborate ritual for 
those who are helped by it. . . . Much of the Book of 
Common Prayer and our own Book of Worship will 
survive because of intrinsic value.” 

If the statement of Dr. Horr, that baptism is not the 
distinctive characteristic of the Baptist Church, was re- 
ceived with surprise, the statement of Mr. Coffin, that a 
creed was not the one thing essential to Presbyterianism, 
occasioned a real sensation. Here is his opinion :— 

“Whether or not the United Church ought to put forth 
a creed is perhaps an open question. We have come to 
realize that there can be no final theology in a growing 
world, and any confession is outworn as soon as it has 
been published. But there is a value in the Church’s 
attempting to formulate its convictions every now and 
again, and setting them forth, not for the purpose of ex- 
cluding those who dissent from its formulations, but to 
teach the world what the Church believes and to lead 
Christians into larger truth. . . . Ordination would have 
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to be accompanied by some guaranty that the accredited 
minister of the Church held the Christian faith and would 
teach nothing discordant with the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

On the question of Church Government Rev. George 
Gordon stood out manfully for rule by the people. Per- 
haps it was not so much what he said as the way he said 
it that created this impression. Certainly Dr. Gordon 
was not friendly to the rule of bishops, or to anything 
looking to the minimizing of the power which now each 
Congregational church possesses. ‘There was a rap now 
and again at the pretensions of ‘‘The Church” which 
must have made the Episcopalians present a little un- 
comfortable. Dr. Gordon did not fail to make himself 
understood when he said that Episcopalians must treat 
with greater courtesy “letters of admission’? handed to 
them by Christians of standing in other denominations. 
“As it now is,” said the Doctor, “the applicant from 
another church is put on about the same footing as is 
the pagan who applies for admission.”’ 

Dr. Vernon, pastor of the Harvard Church, when it 
came to his turn to close the series, took rather differ- 
ent grounds. “In Congregationalism and Presbyterianism 
to-day the pastors are too busy with local problems to 
do this larger work which bishops do, and the secretaries 
of missionary societies do not carry the necessary author- 
ity. Where congregationalism rules alone it may ruin.” 

Rev. Mr. Coffin (Presbyterian) was in sympathy with 
this view: “The United Church,” he said, ‘‘must possess 
an efficient organization—else why try to unite Chris- 
tians?—which shall do away with our present wasteful 
overlapping, increase our missionary power, and render 
us vastly more effective in reshaping the social order 
under which we live until every human relation embodies 
the Spirit of the Son of God.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Eliot Church Unity is primarily 
a problem of the simplification of thought and practice. 
“Your spiritual vitality and mine,” he said, ‘‘does not 
depend upon how many things we believe, but on how 
much we believe in anything. Intensity, not multiplicity, 
of faith is the essential thing. The simplest expressions 
contain the deepest truths. Our course is most onward 
when it is most inward. Our religion grows efficient not 
when details of doctrine and ritual are multiplied, but as 
we are inspired by a few great moral and spiritual im- 
peratives. Unity requires, first of all, that we should be 
delivered from the dividing intricacies of dogma into 
what the apostle called the simplicity that is toward 
Christ.” 

“And, second, unity appears to me not a question of 
opinion, but a question of spiritual power. It is not a 
matter of intellectual consent: it is a matter of spiritual 
ascent. Our divisions are often the result of mutual igno- 
rance.” To this Dr. Gordon would add, “Our divisions 
are often the result of our diverse temperaments”’; for in 
his address Dr. Gordon said, ‘““You have a man in your 
church that to you seems more or less of a crank, but the 
moment he gets in the Methodist Church or the Episco- 
palian Church he ‘impresses you as sane and rational; 
that is because by feeling, by temperament, he was not 
in a suitable environment until he changed to another 
denomination.’”’ Dr. Gordon implied by this statement 
that he was not particularly anxious for unity, and thought 
the denominational divisions of the present essential, so 
that each man might go to his proper place. 

“Vou ask me what the Unitarians would and would 
not sacrifice for the sake of larger unity,” said Mr. Eliot. 
“Unitarians would not forego the right of private judg- 
ment, or the right of testing religious vitality by its fruit, 
by character and public spirit, or the right to be the un- 
fettered servants of freedom and fraternity. For these 
causes they must, if necessary, remain a dissenting mi- 
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nority. . . . The fundamental principles of the Unitarian, 
freedom as the way, character as the test, are essential 
to unity. Our experience justifies our confidence in a 
bond of union which is not a body of opinion, but an 
attitude of mind and spirit.” 

Listening to these addresses, and reading them over 
as they appeared in the Congregationalist, the impression 
is forced in upon me that the speakers, one after the 
other, do not really feel that unity is of such priceless 
value that they can afford to sacrifice much for the sake 
of one holy Protestant Church. I may be wrong, but 
I am inclined to think Dr. Vernon shares this view. 
“Church unity,” he said, “is far off, but the next step 
should be the union of denominational bodies most 
alike.” 

To the believer in church union there is much to en- 
courage in the deliverance of these various clergymen. 
With one exception every speaker gave the impression 
that he would favor something like church supervision, 
efficient organization, if the office of bishop could be 
shorn of its sacerdotal character. Every speaker, or 
nearly every one, showed that his particular denomina- 
tion welcomed ideas from the outside and was touched 
with the Zeitgeist. ‘Then, too, there was a marked leaning 
toward liturgy, or fuller responsive services, and, perhaps 
most encouraging, no one of the speakers insisted upon a 
creed. ‘The nearest approach to such insistence was the 
rather mild assertion of Dr. Mann, when he said that 
““men are content to-day to confess their faith, largely in 
the words of the Apostles’ Creed or in words that are 
synonymous with them.’ “Spiritual kinship,” yes: the 
six ministers showed plainly how this kinship is grow- 
ing. In all that they said one could feel, as Mr. Eliot 
phrased it, that there was a common faith,—a faith that 
things that are seen are temporal, the things that are 
not seen are eternal; a common confidence “that under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.”’ 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The School-teacher and Peace. 


The teacher who would make a positive contribution 
to the peace movement must recognize that the real 
root of the evil we are trying to extirpate lies in the per- 
sonal conduct and character, and that the true evangel 
of peace will be the presentation of those ideals and that 
message which will bring about in our own experience 
the suppression of passion and the development of reason 
in settling our disputes, great and small. Here I think 
the teacher finds his supreme opportunity. The chief 
end of education is the development of reason, and where 
this fails education is but a name. Passion is what 
we yield to and needs no education; reason is that by 
which we obtain the mastery, and can come only by 
the slow processes of training. Now education is itself 
essentially a conflict and, because of its usual associations, 
largely a conflict between individuals, involving emula- 
tions, rivalries, strifes. When these are conducted under 
the inspiration of passion, as they are now to a great 
extent, they result in some of the worst developments 
of character, cheating, lying, and all uncharitableness. 
But under the guidance of reason such conflicts are not 
only harmless in themselves, but they develop some of 
the best traits of character, self-reliance, perseverance, joy 
of victory. F 

To enthrone the ideals of peace in the school-room 
is not, therefore, to make school life as insipid as the rela- 
tion of one boy with a tutor, nor to inaugurate a reign 
of intellectual death. It is life, rather, the highest life, 
the true life of reason, which is thus given a free field 
and opportunity to begin the development which makes 
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life’s long warfare; but, as long as we stupidly maintain 
that a grown man makes his noblest contribution to his 
country by going to war, we need not expect to con- 
vince our children that fighting is not a better way to 
carry on the strifes of education than to yield to the 
sweet reasonableness of a generous peace. 

This supreme opportunity involves also the teacher’s 
greatest difficulty. It is not difficult to persuade children 
to accept ideals. For, whether Napoleon was right or 
not in saying that “imagination rules the world,” it 
is certain that imagination rules childhood. Children 
are quickly fired with the heroic, the chivalrous, 
the unselfish. If the whole task of the teacher were 
simply to kindle the imagination with those ideals to 
which peace gives the noblest setting, the victory over 
war would not be long delayed. Unfortunately, human 
nature in children is constantly making its protest against 
these ideals, and this protest is constantly being supported 
by the examples of men whom children naturally accept 
as models. Fathers who have cleared up the distinction 
for themselves between private and national disputes, 
so as to justify them in demanding the procedure of 
reason in one while permitting the arbitrament of war 
in the other, have not made this distinction clear to their 
children. Perhaps we ought not to expect them to attempt 
this feat of logic.» Fathers who would feel disgraced by 
a fist fight over a private dispute will brag about just 
such a settlement of the disputes of their boys. Mean- 
while, the children accept this confusion as natural and 
go on following the practice of their fathers which agrees 
with human nature and rejecting their ideals which op- 
pose human nature. They settle the greatest disputes 
they have in the same way their fathers settle the greatest 
of their disputes. 

The teacher is thus sadly hampered and, doubtless, 
often discouraged. Nevertheless, the genuine idealist— 
and no other is fit to be a teacher—will not despair. He 
will continue to preach ‘‘peace to him that is far off and 
to him that is near.” He will continue to hold up to 
children as a manly ideal the practice of men in private 
disputes which now prevails among all civilized people. 
He will trace with patient confidence the gradual de- 
velopment of this practice through many centuries and 
much obloquy from the most absurd suggestions of 
ignorant superstition; and with true prophetic fire he 
will continue to point to the indications multiplying on 
every hand, the sure harbingers of a development still 
going on, the steady progress of human opinion and 
practice from less to more, from individual to national, 
toward the larger ideal of a world-wide supremacy or 
reason, which must ultimately prevail—Thomas H. 
Lewis, in the Advocate of Peace. 


The Family Physician. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


In the passing of the last half century no greater change 
has taken place than in the attitude of the doctor and his 
patient. The family physician of the past approached 
the home of his patient seriously, in a two-wheeled chaise, 
deliberately alighted, and anchored his somnolent horse 
by a long leather strap with an iron weight. 

His camelot cloak was well wrapped and clasped over 
his many pockets, which were bulging and reeking with 
various doses and antidotes. As he entered and threw 
his cloak aside, a pungent odor of asafcetida and stale 
tobacco filled the hall. The children fled to remote 
corners, as he appeared only in great emergencies, and 
was dreaded as a mysterious being because they had heard 
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him called “the medicine man,” “‘a stork,” and “your 
family physician,” in connection with weird tales of the 
servants. He was known to have ‘sewed up cuts” and 
“burned sores” of boys and girls. When his lancet was 
needed, he called for a bowl and for assistance from the 
stoutest heart in the family, which often proved to be en- 
shrined in the weakest body. ‘Trained nerves and attend- 
ance were not to be had for love or money. All knew 
just how he would cut little papers for powders, filling 
them with stuff from his bulging pockets, measuring the 
proportions with the blade of his knife. He was solemn 
and wore a dress-suit. A man patient, with a sense of 
humor, might penetrate this assumption of dignity, and 
in an hour of ease, friendliness, and laughter a pro- 
longed visit might ensue, much to the astonishment of 
the women and children. But these dear old doctors 
were a devoted, tireless, self-sacrificing class and won 
great respect, if not always intimacy and affection. 

Now we have the “family physician” up to date, 
speeding to the door in his automobile, a mere pad and 
pencil in his pocket. His cheery looks and ways entice 
the children from their play. They wish ‘“‘to see’’ the 
Doctor. If sick, they long for his coming and decorate 
him with a flower from the bedside vase when he leaves. 
They send him small letters in big print, of their woes or 
the loss of some pet, his sympathy the cure. 

What has wrought this change within our memory 
but the study and knowledge of the heart, soul, and mind, 
the dependence of each upon the other and all upon the 
health of the body, together with vast improvements and 
inventions in the science of medicine and surgery? ‘The 
physician of the present day inquires and learns the en- 
vironment of his patients: he advises them in all the 
crises of their lives. They cling to him in every emer- 
gency and trial. He reconciles them to the specialists 
he must now and then summon. He makes prescriptions 
and directions as simple and agreeable as possible, in the 
most fragrant and compact form. He leaves decisive 
directions pleasantly, and one is somehow constrained 
to follow them with a willing mind. 

Besides all these, there is the personality, the well- 
developed character, of the doctor, which is now more 
and more revealed, and admitted to be an important 
factor. He now has other and as effective means of heal- 
ing as the prescription he uses, and often omits. He is 
found to be an all-round man of excellent judgment, 
great courage, and hope, with marvellous cheerfulness, 
helpful in any emergency of life. 

To be fully aware of these traits, one should know his 
doctor as far beyond his profession as he can and will 
allow, not awaiting the crisis of some personal experience 
or the anxiety of another’s peril when one is in no con- 
dition to study or even fully appreciate the source of all 
his benefits. What a privilege and pleasure the con- 
panionship of one’s physician to those able to secure it 
on their outings for recreation or for health! What a 
blessing and cheer to those unable to journey! 

It has been said that ‘‘physicians are now more the 
saviors of souls than clergymen.” ‘Their opportunity 
is certainly greater, and a sincere doctor does not ignore 
it. It seems a great deal to expect, but these traits of 
character are to some extent required, and to be found, 
in the leading physicians of to-day, some of them being 
more pronounced in one personality than in another. No 
young student or doctor can expect to rise to eminence 
without serious cultivation of these qualities. The finest 
natures and the most delicate organisms require such 
care to live and thrive, as much as the rarest orchid its 
atmosphere. The lowliest lives are refreshed by the dew 
of sympathy, as the wayside grass by the dew of evening. 
The weary and despondent revive in the sunshine of 
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cheerfulness, and the timid heart is strengthened by 
courage and hope, as a soldier by his captain. 

The up-to-date doctor is no less self-sacrificing than 
the older class, but he does not allow his patient to see 
or know the sacrifice of time, strength, and patience, even 
the loss of well-deserved rest. It should be a pleasure 
to know one’s doctor as well as he knows his patient, to 
study the sources of his strength as he studies our weak- 
nesses. ‘These sources are often overshadowed by serious 
problems of immediate professional necessities, but they 
lie just beneath. 

NEw York, N.Y. 


Hymn. 


BY REV. LEWIS GILBERT WILSON. 


O troubled sea of Galilee, 
When run thy billows high, 

And through thy dreaded storms I see 
That pain and death are nigh; 

O when thy threatening clouds appear, 
And floods impending chill, 

Through surge and tempest may I hear 
A voice say, “‘ Peace, be still.”’ 


O storied sea of Galilee, 
Through all the changing years, 
Thy stress is type of storms to be 
And sign of rising fears; 
Thy tempests drive our hopes across 
The floods of human ill; 
The conquest o’er all pain and loss 
Is in thy ‘‘ Peace, be still.’ 


Thou vaster sea than Galilee, 
Where may I look for peace? 
What wondrous power commanding thee 
Can cause thy winds to cease? 
Praise God! that o’er all surging tides 
There broods his sovereign will; 
That in each inmost soul abides 
His conquering ‘‘ Peace, be still.” 


The Indifference of the World. 


In all the story of the spiritual development of man- 
kind, in any advance which any individual soul may make 
into new realms of experience, in all the pain which 
comes from growth, there is that danger which we see 
in all the history of religion, of a certain bitterness. We 
find it in every real reformer, a bitterness in regard to 
the people who are around him and in the world that he 
has thought he knew. We find it in every one who is 
struggling with some inner need or great sorrow, that 
same kind of bitterness, that temptation almost to hate 
and despise the mass of mankind. 

That is the fact which every one of us, in so far as he 
has any experience of his own in any higher or deeper life, 
must meet, the indifferent world. It is that which comes 
to every earnest teacher of religion,—not opposition, 
but indifference. ‘‘Gallio cared for none of these things,”’ 
Have you never had that experience in trying to answer 
any social need that appealed spiritually to you, something 
which you felt because you saw it? 

We say, ‘‘Seeing is believing.’’ Yes, seeing is believing, 
but the great difficulty is to make people see. A person 
can’t see unless he is absolutely in the range of unob- 
structed vision. There is some great, human need that 
you see, some particular sorrow that you feel, and, when 
you see and feel, you think at once all right-minded people 
must see and feel, even as you do. You try to tell your 
story. Your friend listens politely and then forgets. 
The great world goes on just as it was before. It is like 
the indifference of nature. 

What can be more indifferent than the hurrying crowds 
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of a great city,—indifferent to the woe and indifferent to 
the hope of any one in those vast crowds? So men often 
feel that their best life, their finest life, must be lived 
alone. ‘They come to feel that they are at their best 
apart from the world’s great life,—unmoral, unspiritual. 
So they draw away from their real comforters and their 
real helpers, and religion itself ceases to be thoroughly 
sane because it does not accept the natural relations and 
reactions of the world. 

If we would have sympathy in personal sorrows or in 
personal needs, if we would have the sense of a world 
fellowship when we are at our best, we must come back 
to the idea that we must educate ourselves for just such 
needs. What is the trouble with us? We demand sym- 
pathy in our needs; but we demand, before we ourselves 
have learned the secret of giving it, of becoming ourselves 
a conscious part of that world in which we live and to 
which we belong. 

I think some day we shall see that beyond any necessity 
of spiritual education, the education of the heart, the 
education of sympathy, and that that education must 
be taken just as seriously, more seriously even than any 
other, and that it is a kind of education that begins in 
childhood, but must be kept up to the very end. 

What is that kind of spiritual education that enables 
a person, when he is bearing his own individual sorrow, 
or when he is seeing some great need which appeals to 
him, or when he is having any high experience, to feel, 
not that he stands aloof from the world of nature and the 
world of men, but that all things are around him sus- 
taining and helping him? That is something which in 
such an hour cannot come to an unprepared soul, but it 
is something for which all our conscious effort ought to 
have prepared it. 

There is a definition of nature study, as it is used in 
our schools, which I think gives us the real point of view. 
Nature study is defined thus, pedagogically, as ‘‘the 
process and means of coming into sympathetic contact 
with common, natural objects, in their natural relation- 
ships and in their native places.” 

Coming into sympathetic contact with natural ob- 

jects in their natural relation and in their native places! 
That is so important that the teacher in the modern 
school tries to give to every child something of that fun- 
damental culture. Here is the natural world. Here are 
the objects in it,—the plants, the animals, the land itself, 
the green hills, the trees. ‘‘ These are part of your world,”’ 
the teacher tries to tell the child. “You are living in 
it. Make friends with it. See how these things came 
to be. Study them as they are growing. Learn to love 
them. By and by this world will become a friendly 
world to you and those things will act and react upon 
you.” 
Now in our world, before any great emotion comes to 
us, we need to come into just such friendly, natural, 
normal relations with our world. You turn from this 
world that we call the world of nature to the world of 
men; and the greater part of that comfort which comes 
to us in any time of stress and strain, when we are perhaps 
in abnormal relations to it, comes from the earlier and 
constant culture which brings us into natural, easy, 
friendly, sympathetic relations to it. 

The egotism of grief or of knowledge fades away in 
the broad humanity, the simple naturalness of human 
life. When in any hour of sudden, personal grief men 
bid you be patient and wait for time to do its work, what 
do they mean? Not that time shall make you forget, 
not that; not that time itself shall dull the faculties of 
the mind, not that. They mean—wise and true men 
mean—only this: Give time for all the friendly helpful- 
ness, for all the familiar duties, for all the larger, sweeter 
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life of mankind and of nature to do their work. It is 
not true that we stand alone, save as we ourselves make 
barriers through our pride, preventing our helpers coming 
to us. 

When one asks, ‘“‘What is the essential meaning of 
the institutions of religion?’ I would say something 
like this: It is to make us feel that in our inner life, in 
the experience which may not be told to another, we 
have something which unites us to our kind; that those 
men whom we see upon the streets hurrying by us, in- 
different as they may seem to us, are each carrying some 
kind of burden, are each susceptible to the same grief 
and to the same joy,—our brothers, our friends, children 
of the same Father. 

Thus we discipline ourselves in hours of joy and quiet, 
that in hours of stress or of temptation or of struggle or 
of tragical loss we shall feel ourselves not alone, but 
rather welcomed into another room of our Father’s house, 
welcomed into the sacredness of struggle, the sacredness 
of grief, the sacredness of great and abiding hope. “Ye 
are no longer strangers and aliens, but ye are of the house- 
hold of faith.”—Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D. 


The Voice. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER IRVINE INNES. 


Eternal Voice of Righteousness! 
The tones thy prophets knew 
Float down from olden years to bless 
All spirits fair and true; 
Yet poor the world would be if thou 
Wert far away and silent now. 


Thine echoed word from distance dim 
Full oft my being thrills; 
But Sinai, Zion, Gerizim 
Are not thine only hills. 
Nor didst thou cease, O Voice Divine! 
When Jesus passed from Palestine. _ 


This also is thy holy land; 
The hills of God are here. 
I need but hearken where I stand, 
To know that thou art near, 
With revelation more sublime 
And counsel for the present time. 


I listen, listen, and rejoice 
To hear what thou dost say; 
Speak on, speak on, beloved Voice, 
The Voice that speaks to-day! 
Thy living words my will inspire, 
And kindle holiest desire. 


Prayer. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Emerson says, in his oracular way, “Into every in- 
telligence there is a door which is never closed, through 
which the Creator passes’’; and Shakespeare, whose keen 
glance nothing escapes, observes that “‘more servants 
wait on man than he’ll take note of.” As cold a thinker 
as George Meredith admits ‘that prayer is the recogni- 
tion of laws, the soul’s exercise and source of strength. 
Prayer raises up and cleanses our nature, and searches us 
through to find what we are.” But he further adds: 
“Prayer for an object is the cajolery of an idol. Prayer 
for gifts and thanking for gifts is damnable.” 

How often, when importuned to thank God for bless- 
ings I possessed, have the words died on my lips, when I 
saw my neighbors more worthy than I, but farther down 
the hill of life and with insufficient food and fire. But one 
wonders if George Meredith had been hungry, cold, 
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coatless, and houseless as some I know, he would not have 
prayed for an “‘object.’’ Very likely he was never 
obliged to see, hear, or smell the foul and disagreeable. 
But has the universe no answer to the cry for bread or 
fire? Can prayer give courage where there is no hope? 
' Is the universe inattentive to those who are growing old, 
to those whom Life lets drift into the street after their 
savings are gone? It might be asked, if we are not to 
pray for an “object”? and God knows beforehand what 
is good for us, what is the use for prayer? 

Thoreau settles it in his brusque fashion by saying 
that it is as much the business of the Holy Ghost to seek 
him, as for him to seek the Holy Ghost. 

That we can depend on the subconscious mind for the 
performance of certain functions is hardly a valid argu- 
ment for prayer, as Ellen Burns Sherman argues in the 
North American Review; nor would intelligent men admit, 
as she insists, that we should pray simply ‘‘because Christ 
prayed.” Rather would we agree with Prof. James that 
we pray because we cannot help praying. Prayer arises 
spontaneously in the human soul. In real prayer we 
trace an outbreak of the human spirit, the evolution of a 
subtle and delicate sweetness, or else the girding of the 
loins for some service. Religion is the searching to find 
the moral laws and obey them; and where there is religion 
there will be yearning to find help, there will be prayer. 
The man of coarse, decided, practical nature, or the 
man of delicate, thoughtful, mystical character, finds 
himself enmeshed in the webs of a dilemma from which 
he cannot extricate himself by his own wisdom or strength. 
In his hunger, thirst, exhaustion, finding no help, he will 
pray. His consciousness of sin, his love of the beautiful, 
his dislike for waste, his yearning to help, the big desire 
so natural to achieve something useful, with his weakness 
and temptations, constrain man to seek help, to pray. 
“© Universe,’’ he cries, “I am hungry, give me bread; I 
am stained with sin, wash me white; I am weak, make me 
strong.” But the nobler the view of life, the higher the 
conception of God, the simpler will be the prayer,—yes, 
the more real. In the eyes of the majority one who does 
not believe in a future state, who trusts his senses and his 
intellect, is irreligious, and yet he may rise to nobility of 
soul, and will be the last one to declare that ‘prayer is 
not.” ri 

There is a rehabilitation of our nature,—of the flesh, 
of the heart, of the imagination which prayer gives. The 
soul is translated from a visible to an unseen beauty. 

Prayer would die of inanition, of disuse, if it did not 
reach with its tendrils the inexhaustible fertility and 
creativeness of the universe. Prayer survives because 
there is an answer, something more than the agitation of 
one’s spirit. There is a juvenescence, a mysterious 
strength distilled into the veins, as actual as the dews of 
which the thirsty flowers drink. 

_ Does not the nature-lover who goes out in March, 
when the earth smells sweet, and the arbutus, the hepati- 
cas, and the trilliums are pushing through the sward 
with soft fragrant fingers, find more than he brings? Do 
not the constellations of the flowers at his feet, the 
wrinkled hills, the dancing streams, the tender skies 
flecked with golden cloud, enrich him with a certain 
color, courage, and strength? Is there not food so that 
the starved spirit may have a full meal? Are there not 
fountains of pity, of courage, of strength whose waters 
are as free as the golden dust of the spring days, which 
immerses everything? Cannot the universe satisfy the 
hunger and thirst it has created? Is there not a goodness 
in this scheme which has evolved man, and does not that 
goodness include an answer to those passionate prayers 
which it has put within him? Surely the universe is not 
mocking us, is not a bitter foe to our life and happiness, 
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is not dumb to those mysterious, illimitable desires of the 
soul. 

Oh the sadness and loneliness of that heart which,like 
a stagnant pool, is unkissed by any breeze, unvisited by 
any star! But is there not a cure for man’s great malady, 
something that will give sanity and serenity? - Is there not 
a Mother-heart that beats for him, a Voice that answers 
his cry, a Hand that he may reach? Does not the in- 
scrutable, ironic face ever soften into tenderness? 

There was developed in the Greek mind a sense of the 
beauty and perfection of the human body. ‘There is 
developed in the modern mind a sense of the significance 
and grace of the human spirit for which we should aspire, 
we should pray. Under the million roofs, in the hundred 
million lives, wherever are success and sorrow, birth and 
death, there are prayers for this beauty, this serenity, 
there are the cries for help. Are these cries lost in the 
purple sea of color which enmeshes all by day, or do they 
float away and lose themselves in those distances where at 
night the opening stars print their flaming hieroglyphics? 
Rather would I believe these fires of aspiration have their 
purification. 

In the heart that prays there is secreted a certain 
sweetness. It comes ever nearer to that ideal which 
above the clashing and grinding of creeds has been form- 
ing itself for generations in the education of all noble 
souls. It is not that men pray less, but the coarser, more 
material prayers are succeeded by the more refined, more 
mystical ones; and they have their answers, the universe 
is not inattentive. These prayers are the latest links 
in an eternal chain: they link us with great _results,— 
results big with the future. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


Man has one power, in particular, which is not suffi- 
ciently dwelt on. It is the power of making the world 
happy, or at least of so greatly diminishing the amount 
of unhappiness in it as to make quite a different world 
from what it is at present. The power is called kindness. 


F. W. Faber. 
vt 


Whoever truly loves one of God’s children must feel his 
heart going out in godlike tenderness toward all the rest. 
In all souls he recognizes the kindred of the one soul that 
has been to him the fullest expression of humanity and 
of God. He who really loves has tasted of immortality. 


Lucy Larcom. 
od 


Joy is a prize unbought, and is freest, purest in its flow 
when it comes unsought. No getting into heaven as a 
place will compass it. You must carry it with you, else 
it is not there. You must have it in you, as the music of 
a well-ordered soul, the fire of a holy purpose, the welling 
up out of the central depths of eternal springs that hide 
their waters there.—H. Bushnell. 


ot 


So search we, Lord, not for some rare, 
Far visions of thy face: 
In present loves and joys and toils 
Let us thy presence trace; : 
In brave contentions for the right, | 
Forgivenesses of wrong, 
The fears that hope, the tears that smile, 
Weak lives by faith made strong. 
—Denis Wortman. 
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Literature, 
The Church 4nd the Social Order. 


The well-known Jesuit preacher, Father 
Vaughan, has written a lively book* to ex- 
press the view that socialism is unsound in 
economics, false in philosophy, and bad in 
ethics. Asmay beexpected, Father Vaughan 
exploits the anti-religious utterances of 
international socialism, and, on the other 
hand, he magnifies the interest of the papacy 
in the finding of a remedy for social dis- 
tresses. For many readers the chief value of 
the book will be in its indication of the 
attitude which the astute leaders of the 
Catholic Church assume towards the present 
agitation. It may be regretted that this 
Catholic preacher does not lend a little more 
positive impetus to reforms which are pos- 
sible without socialism. 

Chauncey B. Brewster, Bishop of Con- 
necticut (a title which may indicate that 
the State belongs to the Episcopalians), advo- 
cates the Church’s need of the democratic 
and social ideals. This little bookf is an 
excellent utterance of the truly progressive 
spirit which is actual and potent in our new 
day. It is progressive in theology since it 
makes the kingdom of God the central and 
organizing Christian idea, and it develops 
the affinity between this and the economic 
reforms which are needed, and on the way. 
The insistence for a more democratic church 
and a fuller consecration of men to the de- 
mands of citizenship makes the book as 
practically helpful as it is noble in attitude. 

Dr. Scott Nearing of the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania desires 
the same result as Bishop Brewster, a social 
religion inspired by the spirit of Jesus; but 
his advocacy of the end in view is lurid and 
declamatory. He writes{t with agonized 
horror of the contrast between the boundless 
wealth of luxurious classes and the wolfish 
Terror that “in the adjacent alley hunts with 
lolling tongue and hungry whine.” If our 
readers know of any one who needs to be 
aroused from lethargy about social condi- 
tions, this is the book to lend him. It will 
make him unhappy, and the pain will do him 
good. If the hot, indignant expression makes 
him sceptical, he will have to acknowledge, 
after all, that Dr. Nearing has concrete facts 
and statistics and reports of commissions 
at his command. It is the lurid rhetoric 
that weakens the book. 

The passionate Christian feeling with which 
Dr. Nearing calls to the Church to be up 
and doing has a strange contrast in a work 
on the Church ‘Triumphant$ which was 
finished in a quiet rectory on the Feast of 
Saint Michael’s and All Angels, 1911. With 
a complete ignorance of modern exegesis 
or historical science, the good clergyman 
studied the obvious parallelisms between the 
account of creation in Genesis and the his- 


* SOCIALISM FROM THE CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. Ten 
Conferences by Father Vaughan, S.J. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1912. $1.50. 


{Tse Kincpom or Gop anp Ameagican Lire, By 
Chauncey B. Brewster, Bishop of Connecticut. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 1912. 80 cents. 


tSocrat RELIGION AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY IN TERMS OF MopERN Lire. By Scott Nearing. 
Hae New York: The Macmillan Company. 1973, 
I net, 


§Tue Cuurcu TrrumpHant. By Rev. Lucien Adelbert 
Davison. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Company. 
Ior2. 
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tory of Christianity, and proceeded to dis- 
cover the epochs of Church history in the 
messages to the seven churches in the Revela- 
tion of John. Happy clergyman, unvexed 
by the social problem! Were it not for his 
allusion to the Reformation and the modern 
Unitarians, one might have fancied him in a 
medizval cloister. 


On BoarpD THE BEAtic. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.30 
net.—Miss Ray’s latest story is a love-story 
pure and simple, in which the approach, the 
retreat, the misunderstandings, the tragic 
possibilities, the rapturous certainties, follow 
one another, based, perhaps, on the tones of 
a voice or the accent of a spoken word. 
Much is made of the heroine’s social position 
and her intimate mastery of conventional 
points. We wish that Miss Ray would 
write a story in which all the characters 
should be ‘‘Sedalians,’ and in which they 
should be treated solely from the human 
point of view without once comparing them, 
either for better or worse, with more sophis- 
ticated devotees of an older civilization. 
Yet Miss Ray does this sort of thing so charm- 
ingly, bringing out the fine points of good 
breeding naturally and reasonably, that it 
would be a thousand pities to deprive young 
women of these suggestions, far more potent 
than a book of etiquette to teach the charm 
of low voices, the courtesy of good manners, 
and the ethical value of conventions. Her 
well-bred, socially finished girls are real girls, 
full of fun and natural faults. The present 
romance begins on an ocean steamer and is 
completed on the return voyage, in which 
the characters are reassembled; and the de- 
scriptions of life abroad are vivid and realistic. 
The London and continental scenes are also 
well managed, and the picture of Bruges is 
charming. The romance itself is much more 
interesting because the principals are both 
mature enough to see that there are other 
things in life well worth while, and have no 
inclination to yield themselves too suddenly 
to its glamour. A slighter secondary love- 
story brings in a younger interest, with 
another of Miss Ray’s attractive young girl 
heroines. 


Oxup EnciisH Batiaps. By John A. 
Long. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.—The 
present writer came to his love of the old 
English ballads first through that collection 
made by Grace Greenwood many years ago, 
called Famous Stories of English Ballads. 
Here we first made acquaintance with Pa- 
tient Griselda, Sir Patrick Spens, Karl Perey 
and Earl Douglas who hunted at Chevy 
Chace, the Blind Beggar, and many another 
ancient friend. In the present volume the 
Robin Hood ballads hold chief place, but 
others are here, too, like some of those we 
have mentioned, ‘‘King John and the Abbot 
of Canterbury,” “Jobnnie Armstrong,” 
“The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,’ and 
others. These old ballads have many points 
of contact with child nature, and they afford 
a good entrance into the wider world of poetry 
that lies beyond them. Here the historical 
setting has been given so that a child may read 
with intelligence; and the ballads may 
safely be left to children for their genuine 
enjoyment. We are not of those who think 
that the love of poetry is dying out of the 
world, but it is true that children should be 
given the chance to love it while they are 
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young, growing into it naturally, and not 
think of rhymed expression as something 
queer and abnormal. 


THe Latin WorKS AND THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF HuLpREICH ZwWINcLI. To- 
gether with selections from his German 
works. Edited by Samuel Macauley Jack- 
son, D.D., volume i., 1510-22. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1912. $2.—Among / 
the Protestant Reformers Zwingli had most 
kinship with the spirit which we call modern. 
He was a kind of blend of Erasmus and 
Iuther. To make him known to English 
readers was the special interest of Dr. 
Samuel Macauley Jackson, lately de- 
ceased, and forever endeared to American 
students of Church History. Dr. Jackson 
wrote the volume.on Zwingli in the ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Reformation”’ series and edited trans- 
lated selections from his works. The last 
years of Dr. Jackson’s life were spent in edit- 
ing the publication in English of the bulk 
of Zwingli’s writings except the commen- 
taries, on the basis of the critical text now 
being published by Finsler & Koehler. The 
first volume is here before us, the rest will 
appear under competent supervision. All stu- 
dents of the Reformation period will welcome 
this provision of materials in easily accessible 
form, and, doubtless, a final result will be the 
stimulation of those comparative studies in 
theology which are peculiarly fruitful for the 
definition of theological questions and the 
discovery of a proper method of dealing with 
them. The contents of the present volume 
deal with the discussions that culminated in 
the reformation in Ziirich. 


VOCATIONS FoR Girts. By May A. La- 
selle and Katherine Wiley. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 85 cents net.—Voca- 
tional guidance is occupying the thought 
of many in these days of social service and 
efficient training. The object of this book 
is to give definite information concerning 
conditions of work in the more common 
vocations. It is written by two teachers 
| who have had the right kind of experience, 
and who have secured their facts from many 
reliable sources. Meyer Bloomfield, director 
of the vocation bureau of Boston, has written 
the introduction, which considers the deli- 
cacy and difficulty of the problem of helping 
a girl to prepare herself for a successful 
career. Salesmanship, stenography, telephon- 
ing, nursing, sewing and millinery, teaching 
and library work, and domestic service are 
fairly discussed, and their advantages and 
disadvantages weighed, ‘Then comes a useful 
chapter for the girl who stays at home, one 
for the country girl who wishes also to earn 
money, and some good talk about a voca- 
tion and the meaning of success. An ap- 
pendix provides for careful examination on 
the successive chapters by means of question 
series, and there is also a bibliography that 
suggests further study. 


THE Srory oF A Goop Woman. By 
David Starr Jordan. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association. 75 cents net.—The 
good woman of this memorial address is 
Jane Lathrop Stanford, joint founder with 
her husband of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. Dr. Jordan calls her ‘‘one of the 
bravest, wisest, most patient, most coura- 
geous, and most devout of all the women that 
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ever lived”; but in this address before the 
students and alumni of the great university 
he treats her life only as it was affected by 
her great purpose, to bring the university 
to the highest possible effectiveness. The 
story of the inception of the work is told 
briefly. It is not the purpose of this address 
to praise Leland Stanford; but a single in- 
cident at his funeral, says the writer, is firmly 
fixed in memory. ‘The clergyman, Horatio 
Stebbins, in his stately fashion told a story 
of the Greeks doing honor to a dead hero; 
then, turning to the pall-bearers, stalwart 
railway men, he said: ‘Gentle up your 
strength a little, for ’tis a man ye bear.’” 
He was a man in the noble sense, as his wife 
was the woman to be praised. Intensely 
interesting is the story of the perplexing 
years immediately following Mr. Stanford’s 
death, when nothing but sheer pluck and 
absolute devotion carried the thing through. 
This is a grateful memorial to a most loving, 
womanly life. 


THE GOLDEN LappER. By E. Hershey 
Sneath, George Hodges, and Edward Law- 
rence Stevens. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—This is the first of a series of 
school readers planned to accomplish all the 
ends of literary readers and supply at the 
same time a graded system of moral instruc- 
tion. This indirect method of teaching 
morals is supported by investigation in child 
psychology as well as by practical experience. 
This book, designed approximately for third- 
grade pupils, deals with the virtues and vices 
that belong to children of that age. The 
selections have been carefully made and are 
as interesting as they are adapted to the ends 
set forth by the editors. A child would 
read and enjoy them, thinking mainly of the 
stories they tell; but a wise teacher will know 
how to bring out the moral, not at all by 
formal or didactic’ methods, but by tactful 
suggestion. For the most part selections 
speak for themselves. 


Tus STAGE oF Foors. By Leonard Mer- 
rick. New York: Mitchell Kennerly. $1.20 
net.—Leonard Merrick is one of the younger 
writers of whom such professional critics 
as Frederick Taber Cooper prophesy great 
things. As these short stories prove, he 
writes with a grip on his idea that leaves 
a permanent impression on the mind of the 
reader. Satire is here, of course, as one 
would guess from the title. Of one of Mer- 
rick’s books Meredith Nicholson wrote that 
after reading it he ‘‘went to sleep with a 
grin frozen on my countenance.” Here are 
vivid contrasts, little ironies of life, with 
unusual character studies and an effective use 
of dramatic sequences. 


Otp TESTAMENT Story. A manual for 
Teachers of Young Students. By Charles 
H. Corbett. With mnote-book. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Manual, $1; 
net; note-book, 50 cents. net.—The results 
of modern investigation are here used hon- 
estly, freely, and interestingly. The note- 
book accompanying is sumptuous, the 
colored pictures for insertion in it are beau- 
tiful, and the box of crayons for the pupils’ 
use are superior in quality, It is all good. 
but it is also expensive, and few Sunday- 
schools or pupils can acquire such an equip- 
ment, Those who can afford to do so will 
do well to buy this outfit. 
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Magazines. 


The current number of the Hibbert Journal 
contains several articles of more than passing 
interest; conspicuous among them are ‘‘ Love 
and Law in the East,” by A. Mitchell Innes, 
and ‘Consciousness as a Cause of Neural 
Activity,” by Prof. D. F. Harris. Others are 
excellent, notably one on Joseph Priestley by 
Sir Edward Thorpe. In the first article men- 
tioned the contrast between love and law in the 
administration of justice in the Far East is 
brought out in such a way as to show that, 
while human nature is identical East and 
West, the traditional conceptions of justice 
and what is due to the majesty of the law are 
as wide apart as the poles. British justice in 
India is an exotic, to be superseded by a more 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 


“ They are simple, direct, practical and suggestive.” 
Rev. N. S. Hoagland, Tyngsboro, Mass. 
“They repay the study.” 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Boston. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W.WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
““THE CAROL,”’ “‘JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tunefu! and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ...Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Soctety:— pea 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of ree 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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humane code, if ever the strong arm is relaxed. 
The second article is a luminous exposition 
in language that is not always attractively 
simple of the old doctrine concerning the soul 
of man, a living and creative entity which 
counts for something in the round of human 
activities. In the long run reality comes to 
its own, and truth, which is its human expres- 
sion, is put in the place of honor. 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers, Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 

The Blessings of our knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

** Souls Already Risen with Christ.’’ 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY 
THE NAME AND THE REALITY 
By 
REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


This tract calls especial attention to the 
drawing power of the human Christ. It 
points out the way in which the peasant 
rabbi has appealed to universal experience. 
Portraits of Jesus have been painted by Ger- 
man artists as a German peasant, by French 
artists as a French workman, by Hungarian 
artists with a Hungarian background; but 
his life has been thrown upon the canvas of 
human experience not as the life of a Jew, a 
German, a Frenchman, but of a man who 
belongs to all time and all races. His spirit 
of love and self-sacrifice makes him the ideal 
of humanity. From this consideration the 
writer evolves the larger truth; namely, that 
there is a centre of Christian unity which, if 
properly recognized by the various denomi- 
nations of Christendom, would contribute to 
all the churches a greater practical efficiency 
and loftier vision of human brotherhood. 
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Che Bome. 
The Beautiful Dark. 


Oh, I am not afraid at night, 
I think such happy things; 

I play the Dark is just a bird, 
I cuddle neath her wings. 

Such lovely, lovely wings has she, 
I closer, closer creep; 

I think awhile my happy thoughts, 
Then somehow I’m asleep. 


My mother says you’re just a hand 
God reaches down to me; 
I feel its close and tender touch, 
Its form I may not see; 
I raise an eager, answering hand, 
I do not seek so far! 
Oh, Dark, that soothes a little child, 
How beautiful you arel 
Kate Louise Brown, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Uncle Tom. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“Johnny!” called his mother. 

“Ves’m,” answered Johnny. 

“JT want you to go on an errand over to 
Mrs. Lee’s.” 

“Ts it the Mrs. Lee that’s just moved 
here?” asked Johnny. 

“Nes” 

“The one where the great big grape-vine 
is?” 

“Ves.” 

ce Tl go.” 

He took the little basket she gave him, 
listened to what he was to say to Mrs. Lee, 
and set out on his walk, feeling very much 
interested in the big grape-vine. 

It grew all over the trellis of a long piazza 
which reached along the front and around 
the side of the house. Johnny often passed 
it, and had watched it ever since the blos- 
soms had come out in the spring, followed 
by the green grapes. 

When they began to turn purple, Johnny 
looked longingly at them, wishing he could 
have some, and wondering why somebody 
did not come to live in such a delightful 
place. 

They came at last.. Johnny was glad to 
see people about the house, and still more 
glad to learn that his mother knew them. 
Perhaps he should go there some day, and 
perhaps they would give him a bunch of 
those beautiful grapes. 

“Tf somebody should be sitting on the 
porch,”’ said Johnny to himself, as he walked, 
“T should go right up the steps and make a 
bow, and say, ‘If you please, ma’am, my 
mamma sent these flowers with her con— 
tentments,—no, comperments, or something, 
and she hopes you are very well.’ And then 
perhaps she’ll say : ‘Tell your mother I’m 
very much obliged to her. And wouldn’t 
you like a bunch of grapes?’ And I'll make 
another bow, and say, ‘I’m not particular, 
thank you, ma’am.’” 

Johnny just here set down his basket for 
a few moments to think whether it would 
be too much of a risk to say he was not par- 
ticular. What if the lady should think he 
meant it? 

“Pshaw!” he concluded. “They always 
know you mean that just for politeness, 
She’d smile just as mamma does, and give 
me a jolly big bunch.” 
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Having settled this, Johnny picked up 
his basket and walked briskly on. 

But no one was on the porch as he drew 
near. He stepped in under the vine, rang 
at the door, and turned while he waited to 
look at the grapes. 

If they had looked fine from the street, 
how much more so here! 

“There’s bushels and bushels of ’em,” ex- 
claimed Johnny, gazing up and down and 
all along the piazza. 

No one came to the door, so he rang again. 
Then he walked around to the back door 
and knocked. Nobody was there, so he 
walked back to the piazza, and gave another 
ring. 

‘‘Nobody’s at home,” he said. 

It was a disappointment. No one to say, 
“Wouldn’t you like a bunch of grapes?’” 
Johnny was hot and thirsty after his walk, 
and he longed for some. 

“T don’t believe it would be any harm for 
me to take just one bunch,” said Johnny. 
“TI guess the lady would have given me two 
or three bunches. If she was here, she’d 
be real sorry for me to go away without some, 
when I’m so thirsty. It’s just the same as 
taking a drink of water. Everybody has a 
right to a drink of water.” 

The bright eyes looked keenly about to 
make sure that no one could be looking, as 
the small hands moved near the stem of the 
large bunch of grapes. 

“Who's that? Who’sthat? Who’s that?” 

Johnny jumped as if he had been shot as 
the words were jerked out in a very harsh 
voice. It sounded like the voice of an old 
man Johnny thought. 

“Quit, quit, quit, quit, quit!’’ said the 
voice. “I’mcoming! I’m coming!” 

“‘J—ain’t doing anything,” said Johnny, in 
a trembling voice, as he hurried away from 
the grapes. 

“Go ’way, go ’way, go ’way!’’ came next. 

“T’m going,” 

Johnny picked up his basket, and ran from 
the house as fast as he could. 

Mamma was sorry when she learned that 
he could not find Mrs. Lee. 


“But I am going to see her in a few days, | 


and you shall go with me,” she said. 

Johnny did not say anything about the 
grapes or the person who had ordered him 
away from the house. But he wanted never 
to go there again. 

He hoped his mother would forget about 
taking him; but, when she called him to 
go with her, he thought he would rather go 
than tell her about it. 

‘Perhaps that man won’t remember me,” 
he said to himself. 

Mrs. Lee was glad to see Johnny’s mother, 
and they sat on the piazza and talked. 
Before long, Mrs. Lee said to Johnny :— 

“Don’t you want some grapes, dear? 
Help yourself, and I must give you a basket, 
so you can take some home.” 

Johnny did not care half so much for the 
grapes as he had the other day; but he 
picked a bunch, and sat down on the step 
to eat it. 

““Who’s that? Who’s that? Go ’way, 
go ’way! Quit, quit!” 

It was the same dreadful voice. Johnny 
dropped his grapes, and looked around in 
terror. 

“There’s that noisy Uncle Tom,” said 
Mrs. Lee, laughing. ‘‘Do you want to come 
and see him?” 
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“What’s the matter? Quit, quit, quit!’ 
screamed the voice. Johnny did not want 
to see Uncle Tom, and did not offer to go to 
him. 

“Never mind, he’s coming,’ said Mrs. 
Lee. ‘He sits around there in the piazza 
all day sometimes. Come along, Uncle 
Tom.” 

Johnny felt very much like running away. 
Here was the person who had seen him just 
on the point of taking something which was 
not his own. 

“Y’m coming, I’m coming,” said the harsh 
voice. Johnny waited for him with a sink- 
ing heart. If Uncle Tom was as dreadful 
as his voice, what a dreadful old man he 
must be! He would probably tell his mother 
and Mrs. Lee all about what he had seen the 
other day. 

‘‘Who’s that? ~“Who’s that?” cried Uncle 
Tom, as he came from the side piazza. 

He was very small, not so high as Johnny’s 
knees. He wore a coat of bright green, 
with little dabs of red near the tails, and a 
bit of a red cap on his head. 

“T’m coming! I’m coming! Who’s that? 
Who’s that?’’ he cried, as he solemnly strutted 
toward them. 

Johnny stared for a moment, and then 
laughed and laughed till Mrs. Lee and his 
mother laughed with him. Then Mrs. Lee 
brought a-cracker, and gave it to him to 
feed Uncle Tom; and they became fast 
friends. Tom sang ‘‘Yankee Doodle” and 
“Captain Jinks” for him, and talked all the 
words he knew. 

Johnny told his mother afterward how 
near he had come to taking the grapes, con- 
cluding with :— 

“T tell you what, mamma, I’m glad enough 
that Tom stopped me just in time. And J 
tell you,’’ Johnny clenched his fists and shook 
his head with a determined look, ‘‘I’m never 
going to do a thing again that’ll make me 
afraid to go where I’ll see an old parrot—or 
anybody else.”’ 


Smarty. 
(A True Story.) 


BY MILDRED ROBERTA FRENCH. 


A large, well-fed, handsomely marked cat 
was slowly meandering up the sidewalk. He 
looked neither to the right nor to the left 
until he turned sharply in and walked up, 
decidedly and leisurely, some veranda steps. 
He knocked on the screen door with his huge, 
white, velvet paw, as if he were used to being 
waited on. Sure enough! the door flew 
open as by magic. The girls, Esther and 
Harriet, immediately ran to get some milk, 
and all work was stopped to attend to the 
cat’s wants. 

This commanding cat was called Smarty, 
and the name certainly suited him. All the 
family were very fond of pets, and of cats 
especially. They had saved Smarty from a 
watery grave when he was a kitten, because 
of his playfulness and attractiveness. But, 
lo and behold! when he was about a month 
old, he disappeared. All the family were up 
in arms. In a day or two the kitten was 
brought back. 

This happened two or three times. Smarty 
was a Congregational minister’s cat, but he 
was a trial to that family, for he insisted, 
as a kitten, on becoming a Methodist. One 
time he made himself famous by jumping 
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into a carriage in the Methodist church 
sheds and riding home with its owners and 
spending the night with them. 

He deigned to call at the village grocery 
store, and, as a reward for cheese and numer- 
ous other delicacies, condescended to catch a 
rat or two; but his visits were few and fleeting. 
At last he disappeared altogether, and after 
two or three weeks even Harriet lost all hope 
and dressed her dolls in mourning and in- 
sisted on wearing a black hair ribbon out of 
“speck for poor Smarty.” 

To the surprise of all, this autumn day 
four months later a huge cat came to their 
door. Smarty as a kitten had distinctive 
marks, and the family recognized their sudden 
caller from the peculiar smut on his nose 
and the one perfectly white ear. This great 
fellow was certainly a wanderer as the family 
ascertained from their neighbors; but he was, 
like some fortunate people, gifted with a 
certain attractiveness which went to the 
hearts of all and made willing slaves and 
adorers. No one could refuse Smarty a 
dish of milk or any other delicacy he might 
demand. As a result he was a spoiled, con- 
ceited creature; but he still held captive the 
hearts of all, and the family eagerly looked 
forward to his brief, condescending visits. 

By this time Smarty had finished his meal, 
washed his paws, and was ready to be petted. 
He walked deliberately into the library, 
jumped on the couch before the cheery, open 
fire, turned around six times, and curled up 
intoasnug cushion. ‘The family seated them- 
selves in an admiring circle. The cat con- 
descendingly allowed them to pat him gently, 
blinked his great yellow eyes, and gave them 
alittle song. The girls knew that this would 
not last long; and, sure enough, after a com- 
fortable nap, Smarty rose, stretched lazily, 
gave two or three sleepy yawns, jumped 
down, and ordered the door to be opened for 
his majesty. 

He stalked down the path majestically, 
no one knew whither but himself, not deigning 
to look back once on the little group in the 
bay-window, mourning his departure. The 
tears were streaming down Harriet’s cheeks. 

It would certainly have been a ludicrous 
sight for a stranger coming up the quiet 
village street on that sunny -~ September 
afternoon. 


Ray’s Callers. 


BY MARY DAVIS. 

“Y’m tired of staying on this old couch,’’ 
said Ray, crossly. Little Robbie leaned over 
and stroked his hand. “I’m sorry you got 
hurt saving me,” he said wistfully. 

Ray smiled and squeezed his small brother’s 
chubby fingers. 

“T’m not sorry I got hurt, old fellow, but 
I wish somebody new would come to see me, 
somebody I’ve never seen before.” Nine- 
year-old Dorothy, who was reading, suddenly 
got up and tiptoed out, beckoning to Robbie 
and Jack to come, too. There was much 
whispering and giggling outside the door, and 
Ray wiped his eyes to keep back the tears. 
It was so hard to be left out of everything. 

Just then there was a loud knock at the 
door. ‘‘Come in,” called Ray. A rosy 
little maiden in a big white apron and a 
ruffled cap made a low courtesy. 

: “Mistress Betty Alden, sir,” she said. 
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“T grieve to hear you are ill.” Ray laughed. 
“You look fine, Dorothy,” he said. 

“Thou art but a stupid boy,’ said Mis- 
tress Betty, grandly. ‘‘Perhaps you would 
like a few sweets of my own making.’ She 
held out a plate of fudge, and then backed 
out, and made a fine courtesy as she closed 
the door. Ray munched his candy and 
waited for new visitors. 

“Tat-a-tat-tat,” Captain John Smith 
rapped his sword smartly against the door 
and marched in. The Captain was very 
short and fat, and his coat dragged on the 
floor. A gay feather was in his hat. 

“Y’m Captain John Smith,’ he growled. 

“Sit down, Captain, and have some 
candy,” said Ray. The Captain sat down, 
and took a large piece of fudge, ‘‘Have you 
any Indians with you, Captain?” 

The Captain laughed until he was red in 
the face, and Mistress Betty Alden ran in 
and pulled him out of the room. 

George Washington was the last to come. 
Strangely enough he wore the same long 
blue coat that Captain Smith had worn, and 
carried the same sword. ‘I am around call- 
ing on my wounded men,” he said. ‘I 
heard that you were a very brave fellow, my 
man.” Ray sent the hard red pillow flying 
at the general’s head, and George Washing- 
ton left in a great hurry. 

Then Dorothy, Jack, and Robbie trooped 
in. “Did you have some callers?” said 
Dorothy. 

“Vou were all splendid,” said Ray, “‘and 
to-morrow I’m going to be Robinson Crusoe, 
and the couch will be my island, and’’— 

“Tll be the ship that takes Crusoe out to 
the supper table,”’ said father, who had come 
in while Ray was talking. 

“Hooray, hooray, hooray,’ shouted Mis- 
tress Betty Alden, Captain John Smith, and 
George Washington together. 


Bonnie’s Unexpected Caller. 


“Mother! mother! something just fell 
down on my head, and it scratches!’’ 

Mother saw the cause of the outcry and 
hurried down the piazza steps. 

“Stand perfectly still, dear, and don’t 
scream. It is nothing that will hurt you,” 
she said. 

Bonnie’s little hand flew to her mouth. 
Whenever she did as Mother told her, nothing 
very dreadful had happened to her. 

“Tt is a little young bird,’ Mother ex- 
plained, tenderly taking the clinging feet from 
Bonnie’s ruffled hair. 

The little bird chirped shrilly, and clung 
with all its tiny strength: the mother bird 
all the while was darting back and forth and 
scolding sharply. 

Finally Mother got the bird’s claws out of 
Bonnie’s hair, and perched it on her own fin- 
ger, and Bonnie had a chance to look at it 
more closely. It seemed likely that the bird 
had fallen from a nest in the tree above, or 
was taking its first lesson in flying. 

“This is a yellow-throated vireo,’ Mother 
said, noting the yellow throat, white breast, 
olive back, and white wing-bars. ‘‘ This lit- 
tle bird looks very much like its mother, I 
fancy; and, as is the case in some bird fami- 
lies, the mother and father dress alike,” Mrs. 
Baker explained. 

“We will now put birdie where its mother 
can find it,’? she said. For the mother bird 
was still flying near, crying and scolding. 
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The roof of a low porch was the first place 
chosen; but, as this seemed to be too easy for 
prowling cats to reach, mother decided to put 
the little bird on the small limb of a maple- 
tree, where it could be watched, and where 
pussy could not crawl. ‘There the happy 
little mother soon found it. And, as the limb 
was right in front of the piazza, and so near 
that they could easily have touched the little 
downy ball if they had wanted to, Bonnie and 
her mother had the pleasure of seeing the baby 
bird eat its supper, or, rather, of seeing the 
mother bird poke worms down her baby’s 
throat, 

The first thing Bonnie did, next morning, 
was to ask about her little bird visitor. 

“T haven’t had time to look, but I imagine 
Mother Bird has coaxed it away to the woods 
by this time,’’ Bonnie’s mother answered. 

“Well, I’m going to see,” said Bonnie, 
skipping out of the room. 

“Tt’s here, Mother! it’s here!” 
back in a delighted tone. 

The mother bird was feeding it, and all the 
time it was gaining strength and courage. 

Pretty soon it flew up to a small twig that 
began to sway so in the wind that Bonnie 
was afraid the little thing would fall off. 
Birdie also must have felt that it was a dan- 
gerous resting-place, for it soon flew up to a 
higher limb. That seemed to please the 
mother bird, for she chirped encouragingly to 
it until, all of a sudden, it grew brave and 
spread its tiny wings and flew up into an elm- 
tree near by where it was out of sight. 

Bonnie’s mother is sure that they would not 
have been favored with these charming little 
bird neighbors if Bonnie herself had not been 
so diligent in keeping the water dish upon a 
shelf nailed to the trunk of an elm-tree in the 
yard always filled with cool, clean water dur- 
ing all the spring and summer months. For 
this particular kind of vireo usually stays in 
some secluded, woodsy place near a stream of 
water, especially at the nesting season.— 
Helen M. Richardson, in Sunday School Times, 


she called 


Little Florence climbed upon her father’s 
lap on her birthday and put her arms around 
his neck. Father always called her ‘‘Too- 
dies,’ and until now she had _answered 
to the name. But now she looked at him 
in surprise. “Why, I’m three now! I 
should think you’d call me ‘Threedles,’” 
she said.—Sacred Heart Review. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

N Saber of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18% 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11% 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PresiIpent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

Vice-Presipent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 

Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 

Treasures, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Suprr., 279 Tremont St. 
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Envoi. 


I walked with poets in my youth, 
Because the world they drew 

Was beautiful and glorious 
Beyond the world I knew. 


The poets are my comrades still, 
But dearer than in youth; 
For now I know that they alone 
Picture the world of truth. 
—William Roscoe Thayer. 


The Church on the Hill. 


The Farmer, a magazine paper, especially 
interested in agriculture, published in St. 
Paul, Minn., contains an interesting illus- 
trated article about the Norwegian commu- 
nity of Hanska and the influence which a 
Unitarian church there has had upon its 
development. The following extracts are 
taken from this article:— 


A half mile south of Hanska, Minn., on 
the highest point in the surrounding country, 
nestling in a beautiful grove, stands a little 
Norwegian Unitarian country church with 
its parsonage. It is a light set on a hill, 
illuminating the whole neighborhood. Lay- 
ing aside the old disputes over creeds, recog- 
nizing its social mission, with only fifty or 
sixty families in its membership, but led for 
nineteen years by Rev. A. B. Norman, a man 
combining fine culture with devotion to his 
people, this little church has had a vital 
influence on the community. 

In the old days the social life of the com- 
munity centred largely in the wedding 
festivities. The weddings were held in the 
homes. The young people sat demurely 
through the ceremony, then left the elders 
and went down to a dance-hall where they 
had their revels without restraint or super- 
vision. 

Now there is a community hall in Hanska 
where nearly all the weddings are celebrated. 
Young and old, from three hundred to six 
hundred in number, gather here to enjoy the 
festivities together. ‘There is a kitchen with 
stoves and dishes and tables where their feasts 
are spread, ‘There is a fine dance-hall above 
with a good piano. Here they enjoy them- 
selves within limits, usually breaking up about 
midnight. If the young men wish to give 
an invitation dance, the hall is available for 
a fee which covers expense of light, heat and 
cleaning. 

Every other Sunday evening the Young 
People’s Society of the church meets in the 
hall for a programme which is an unusual 
mixture of fun and religion. There are songs, 
often music by their orchestra, a talk or read- 
ing along religious or moral lines, perhaps a 
piano solo and a recitation. Then follows a 
couple of hours of games. These games are 
partly derived from the Norwegian folk 
games, and partly are the American party 
games. English and Norwegian songs alter- 
nate inthem. They are not very boisterous; 
but the young people, all the way from ten 
to twenty-five years of age, seem to enjoy 
themselves heartily. They swing back and 
forth through the measures of the marches 
and sing with happy zest. All this on Sunday 
evenings till eleven or eleven-thirty! A few 
of the elders usually watch with enjoyment 
from the side seats. 

There is a fine stage in the hall, On this 
are presented during the winter several plays 
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in Norwegian and English. Those who know 
how much fun there is in getting up a home- 
talent play, and how much parents, neighbors, 
and friends enjoy the performances of the 
young people they know, will appreciate this 
feature. There is scarcely anything more 
educational. A play beats a sermon for 
inculcating moral principles by about one 
hundred to one. Sociables are mixed with 
the plays and literary programmes. 

® For a little town and farming community 
Hanska has developed unusual musical abil- 
ity. There are two bands, of fourteen or 
twenty pieces, the leaders of both belonging 
to the Young People’s Society of the church. 
This little society has bought and paid for 
a fine piano costing $450. An orchestra 
often plays for the Sunday evening meetings 
and for dances. Not so much attention has 
been given to vocal music as may be given 
in the future. There is good material for a 
chorus, glee club, or quartettes. 

A library of some thousands of volumes 
occupies one end of the building. This has 
been largely donated by friends of the church 
and pastor; but there is an exceptional pro- 
portion of live, up-to-date books. In addi- 
tion, they have a State travelling library with 
latest works on nature study, farm topics, 
travel, etc. Over a hundred cards are out 
to users of the library. The next thing to 
be put in is a gymnasium in the large base- 
ment. 

All of these activities are for the purpose 
of ministering to the whole man,—moral, 
intellectual, physical, and social. Rev. A. B. 
Norman believes that the church has a 
duty to the whole life of the community. 
In the first place, his work affects the every- 
day work of the people,—agriculture. He 
usually has several of his young people at- 
tending the State Agricultural School. About 
fifty young people of the neighborhood have 
attended it. He urges a consolidated school. 
He is one of those working for a co-operative 
laundry in order that the women may have 
more leisure and vigor for a broader life. 
He attends to the library, joins in the 
socials and plays at festivals; in fact, is the 
community leader, touching life at every 
point. His main achievement has been the 
getting of the hall, and in it providing a 
chance for the young men and women to get 
acquainted and have good times together on 
a normal, safe basis. As it has grown, the 
saloons have vanished from the village. The 
good times are wholesome and well balanced. 
They have really good times though,—so 
good that most of the young people in the 
country about come to enjoy them. 

It took eleven years or more to build this 
community centre. First, money was col- 
lected by socials and such means. Then 
volunteer work was given. Two hundred 
and fifty loads of stone were hauled, and about 
four hundred loads of sand. Sometimes 
thirty teams would take a day for hauling. 
Finally, about six years ago, they got to- 
gether (a large part of the community helping) 
and put up the foundation walls. They 
roofed them over, rented a brick machine, 
put it into the basement, and made their 
bricks during the winter. So they worked 
along under Mr. Norman’s leadership 
until two years ago they had a fine public 
building, costing about $10,000, practically 
complete. 

There probably isn’t a piece of work in the 
State of more social value and promise than 
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this. The main point is that it hopes to stop 
the flow of young people to the cities. The 
ordinary social life in the country places is 
bare and slow. The young folks, girls espe- 
cially, are anxious to get to the big towns 
where there are “‘life’’ and “advantages.” 
They think the city store clerk, with $8 a 
week and a white collar and hands, is more 
attractive than the country lad, strong physi- 
cally and financially. So the country boys 
think they must get to town in order to be 
‘in it.” They flock to the city to $5 jobs, 
hall bedrooms, cheap shows, homesickness, 
and often moral disaster. Now a social 
centre helps correct these false standards 
by opportunity for better acquaintance, and 
it gives wholesome recreation to the young 
folks in their own neighborhood. 

One of the interesting things at this Hanska 
church is the revival of some of the old Scan- 
dinavian festivals so dear to the “‘old country” 
people. On the last Sunday in June four 
hundred or five hundred people gathered on 
“the hill’? to celebrate the midsummer festi- 
val. From all churches from distant towns, 
Lake Crystal, St. James, Madelia, New Ulm, 
Mankato, came old friends and former resi- 
dents. At 11 A.M, there was an oration by a 
fine Norwegian speaker of Minneapolis on 
“Norwegian Culture and American,. Which 
Shall It Be?’”’ Dinner took till three o’clock. 
After that the people talked and listened to 
band music till time to go home in the even- 
ing. People of all sects rubbed elbows. It 
was a great community gathering. 

The regular methods of church work are 
not neglected in this church. The Sunday- 
school has services, partly in Norwegian, 
partly in English (the singing). The summer 
school for confirmation classes is carried on for 
five weeks as in other churches. The funda- 
mental moral principles—industry, honesty, 
temperance—are taught in addition; and 
where this work surpasses the other thousand 
Norwegian churches in the State is in the 
idea of responsibility for the common welfare, 
the idea that religion means helping one’s 
neighbors in making this world a happy, 
hopeful place for all. 


The Washington Church. 


On February 13 the corner-stone of the 
new All Souls’ Church and Edward Everett 
Hale memorial parish house in Washington 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies. ‘The 
new church is to stand on Sixteenth Street 
between R and S Streets. More than five 
hundred people braved the cold to take part 
in the ceremonies. The Grand Lodge of 
Masons had charge of the exercises, and the 
Grand Commander used the silver trowel 
used by Washington in laying the corner- 
stone of the capitol building in 1793. Presi- 
dent Taft as a member of the congregation 
spread the mortar over the foundation upon 
which the corner-stone rests, and the Grand 
Secretary placed in the corner-stone two cop- 
per chests, one containing the contents of the 
stone when it was laid for the church in Four- 
teenth Street in 1877, and the other contain- 
ing various appropriate documents and pict- 
ures of the present time. 

President Taft then made a brief address, 
in which he said:— 

“Dear friends, we are met to-day to lay the 
corner-stone of a church to be erected in 
Washington, the capital of the country, in 
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which the doctrines of liberal Christianity will 
be preached and the love of God and the 
brotherhood of man inculcated, and a broad 
spirit of charity and tolerance in the relig- 
ious beliefs of mankind manifested. 

“Tn this centre of political influence, in 
this home of the sovereignty of American 
people, it! is'well that the Unitarian Church 
should have a strong congregation, represen- 
tative of a church founded in the deep spirit 
of religious conviction, and of confidence in the 
justice end love of an all-wise and all-merci- 
ful God, and dedicated to the teaching and 
spread of the principles of a broad and ra- 
tional Christianity. 

“The site which has been selected and the 
edifice which has been designed and projected 
all insure an opportunity for greatly increas- 
ing the influence of Unitarianism in this capi- 
tal and in the country. We may properly 
hope that from the new All Souls’ Church 
and the parish house, bearing the name of 
Edward Everett Hale, which are to be united 
under a common roof at this place, shall radi- 
ate an influence, making much for righteous- 
ness and the highest ideals of true religion.” 

Mr. Henry M. Williams, the treasurer of 
the Association, then expressed the congrat- 
ulations of the Unitarian Fellowship-at- 
Large. The corner-stone hymn, written by 
Rev. Clay MacCauley and sung at the laying 
of the same corner-stone in 1877, was then 
sung, and Dr. Pierce, the minister of the 
church, offered prayer. Senator Fletcher of 
Florida, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the church, presented the thanks of the con- 
gregation to the Grand Lodge, to President 
Taft, and Mr. Williams. _ 

Following the exercises a reception was 
held at the neighboring house of Dr. Pierce. 

The plans for the beautiful new church have 
been accepted by the congregation, and, when 
completed, the church will be one of the nota- 
ble buildings of the city. The parish house 
will contain all the modern conveniences and 
equipment for a large and active metropolitan 
church. ‘The designs were made by Donn & 
Deming of Washington, who won the open 
competition. ‘The actual work of building 
will not begin immediately, for the laying of 
the corner-stone was advanced in order that 
President Taft might participate in the cere- 
monies before his retirement from office. 


A Valuable Experiment. 


Rev. C. T. S. Bullock of New London, 
pastor of All Souls’ Church (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist), is holding a series of Sunday after- 
noon meetings in one of the theatres, at which 
questions of civic interest are discussed. Up- 
wards of a thousand people, mostly of foreign 
birth or descent, have been brought together 
on several occasions and have given the best 
of attention to what he has had to say. The 
meetings begin at three o’clock, when the or- 
chestra playsanoverture. This isfollowed by 
a new number of the Pathe Weekly, showing 
current events which are commented upon if 
there is anything in them of local color. Then 
comes the singing of one or two choruses from 
our hymns, printed on slips which have been 
given out at the door, after which there is a 
special reel of moving pictures leading up to 
the subject for the day. 

On the first Sunday they had “Children 
Who Toil’? and “Charlie’s Reform” as an in- 
troduction to a talk on Child Labor, illus- 
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trated with lantern slides. On another Sun- 
day the films were on ‘‘ Columbus discovering 
America’? and ‘“‘A Man in the Making,” 
which introduced a talk on Immigration,— 
what we give the immigrant and what we ex- 
pect in return. ‘This talk was illustrated by 
diagrams thrown on the screen showing the 
nationalities of immigrants, their number, 
the congested districts into which they go, 
and other related matter. ‘To close, a hymn 
or two is sung, and then ‘“‘America.’”? As a 
method of getting at people who cannot be 
reached in ordinary ways this has proved to 
be a promising experiment, and it seems to 
provide a bright spot in otherwise humdrum 
lives. Mr. Bullock will be glad to correspond 
with any other pastors who may be interested 
in such a service. 


« 


Moving-picture Shows. 


A number of volunteers from the Boston 
Associated Charities, in connection with the 
Child Welfare League of Roxbury, have 
made a four weeks’ investigation of eight 
moving-picture theatres, with the desire to 
obtain accurate information about them. 
The result, as published in the annual report 
of the Associated Charities, is interesting and 
significant :-— 


It is perfectly clear, even to an onlooker, 
that the ‘‘Movies”’ play a very important 
part in the life of the-child of to-day. During 
the last few years these theatres have in- 
creased, and they are still increasing with 
astonishing rapidity. Where, five years ago, 
there was one moving-picture theatre, to-day 
there are ten brilliantly lighted doorways, 
with their fascinating billboards to entice 
the all-too-willing public. This fact shows 
that there is an ever-growing demand for 
the pictures, and that they have come into 
our communities to stay. They fire the 
imagination of the child, they appeal to his 
love of excitement and novelty, his delight 
in the dramatic, and too often, alas! the melo- 
dramatic. It is no wonder that the children 
flock to the shows. Since, then, the hope 
of lessening the attendance would prove 
quite futile, the only remedy seems to be to 
make the best of a bad matter and make 
the shows worth while for the children to see. 

The results of these investigations showed 
far less discouraging conditions than was 
expected. The buildings are, for the most 
part, modern, well constructed, fairly well 
heated and ventilated, especially at the 
beginning of the performance, and have ade- 
quate fire protection, with the possible ex- 
ception of Saturday afternoons, when the 
entrances and lobbies are thronged with 
baby carriages. It was found that on Satur- 
day afternoons, especially, over 90 per cent. 
of the audience consisted of children under 
fourteen years of age, and, while in the even- 
ings there were not so many youngsters, they 
still formed a by no means small part of the 
audience. 

Naturally, the most important part of the 
investigation was to determine the character 
of the performances, and here again the 
investigators were rather pleasantly sur- 
prised, for the entertainments in this district 
are apparently much better than in many 
other parts of the city. In few cases were 
they distinctly bad, but of course they 
showed room for much improvement. Most 
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of the films were not immoral, but they were 
of the kind that we should not want children 
to be witnessing and absorbing day after 
day. They were often highly exciting, and 
very apt to deal rather flippantly and frivo- 
lously with life in general, and in particular 
with unhappy married life. In contrast to 
these objectionable features, there were 
occasionally illustrated stories, patriotic 
pictures, scenes of industrial life, and the 
like. These were always fully as well ap- 
preciated by children, and thus showed the 
great possibility of good from this oftentimes 
despised source. The vaudeville part of the 
shows were without exception the worst 
feature, for they were nearly always coarse 
and indecent in tone. 

As a result of this four weeks’ period of 
investigation, a meeting of the committee 
was called. Here the existing conditions of 
the moving-picture shows were discussed, 
and the first steps were taken toward an 
effort to better them. It was decided to 
send letters to some of the school-teachers, 
asking their views on the matter with especial 
regard to the influence of the pictures upon 
the pupils under their supervision. 

Many letters were sent out, and in every 
case answers were received. ‘The teachers, 
by their hearty co-operation, not only with 
facts and suggestions, but even with offers of 
personal service, demonstrated very force- 
fully how near to their hearts the matter 
lay, and how earnestly they longed for defi- 
nite action to be taken in regard to it. They 
were unanimous in the opinion that too fre- 
quent attendance at the shows results in 
poor school work, and that the highly excit- 
ing type of film has the worst possible effect 
on the child’s sensitive brain. They agreed 
for the most part, also, that a correlation 
might be most successfully effected of the 
pictures with the work of the schools, in 
such a way as not only to hold the interest 
of the children, but to be of real value to 
them. Some statistics given by one of the 
teachers are very interesting, as showing the 
influence of the pictures. This table was 
taken from a class of forty-three boys of an 
average age of twelve years. All attend the 
moving-picture shows as shown in the follow- 
ing table:-— 


A—Two boys attend three times a week. 
B—Six boys attend twice a week. 
C—Seventeen boys attend once a week. 
D—Sixteen boys attend once in two weeks. 
E—Two boys attend once in three weeks. 


The boys in Class A are indolent, inattentive, 
restless, and behind-hand in school work. 
Those in Class B are also below the required 
standing. This was a typical example of 
the answers received, and gives a very clear 
notion as to what extent the moving-pictures 
are spreading and their influence. 

The committee now felt that, with some 
definite and accurate knowledge of the exist- 
ing condition of things, it could approach 
the proprietors of the theatres and talk in- 
telligently with them. Consequently, an 
appeal was made to the managers. Nothing 
was said at this time in regard to violations 
of the ‘‘minor’ law. They were asked to 
provide special Saturday matinees adapted 
to the needs of the hundreds of children who 
throng the theatres at that time. The pos- 
sibility of correlating the films with the 
school work was urged, and suggestions were 
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offered, showing the large number of literary, 
geographical, and historical subjects which 
could well be illustrated by pictures. Other 
features recommended for the Saturday “‘spe- 
cials’’ were illustrated fairy-tales, trained dogs, 
and other pets, and the orchestral rendering 
of popular and patriotic songs, in which the 
children should be encouraged to join in the 
chorus. 

Soon after this appeal went forth, the 
managers, teachers, and investigators held a 
meeting, at which there occurred much 
interesting and valuable discussion. The 
teachers and the moving-picture men, repre- 
senting as they did the two extremes of the 
ideal and the practical, found it somewhat 
difficult at first to meet on common ground. 
‘This state of affairs was not to be wondered 
at! The teachers had come into contact 
with the shows, not through personal experi- 
ence, but as a result of their injurious effects 
upon the pupils, while, on the other hand, 
the managers had had very little experience 
with the schools and were inclined to view 
the matter merely from the financial end. 
The teachers, however, agreed that their 
pupils had not only been broadened, but had 
received valuable instruction from some of 
the pictures. They again emphasized the 
keen interest which the children took in 
them and how beneficial the right kind might 
be. The managers realized the truth of this 
last argument and seemed willing to co-op- 
erate with the teachers. They did not feel 
that they could afford to run any risk of 
financial loss by experimenting, but they did 
agree to consider carefully any suggestions 
which the teachers and others might offer. 

The final outcome of the meeting was the 
appointment of a permanent committee 
composed of three managers, two teachers, 
and one investigator. This new committee 
hopes to advance much further in the im- 
provement of the moving-picture shows in 
this district. It hopes, moreover, to prove 
conclusively that the pictures may be of 
great educational value to the children, and 
at the same time be fully as profitable to 
the managers. 


The Tuckerman School. 


“The Value of Social Work to the Church”’ 
was the subject of an inspiring address by 
Rev. Harold G. Marshall of Melrose, given 
in the course of Thursday lectures. ‘The 
social changes that constitute society,” said 
the speaker, “‘have occasioned a new point of 
view as to what constitutes a modern church. 
Our grandfathers had a different meaning for 
a church than we have to-day. It does not 
mean am institution man has made to get 
something out of God. Attempts to escape 
the penalties of his sins and putting creeds 
and dogmas in ecclesiasticism have been for 
individual benefit because of man’s fears. 
But altruism that runs far back and is deep- 
rooted has developed largely through the 
home and motherhood.” 

“The line of division between the twentieth 
century and previous time is the recognition 
of man as a social unit rather than as an in- 
dividual. It is the problem of the Church to 
concern itself not with exploitation of the 
universe, but with affairs of deep social im- 
portance. The value of such work is very 
great. It is the only thing that will give the 
church correlation with life. Immediately in 
sight is a development of some kind of relig- 
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ious democracy, and whatever will serve to 
do away with sectarianism and promote co- 
operation will hasten its coming.’’ 

The sessions of the Institute, to be held in 
Channing Hall on Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday, will be included in the school pro- 
gramme for next week. 


Children’s Morals. 


The letter from which the following pas- 
sages are taken was written several years 
ago by a Unitarian minister to his daughter, 
who was, at the time, concerned about the 
moral sense of her small six-year-old boy. 
The letter was so reassuring to her that she 
thinks it may likewise encourage other 
young mothers, who, in their anxiety to do 
right, often borrow troubles unnecessarily. 


About the trouble you had in regard to 
morals. I think that you could not have 
done better. I don’t consider myself expert 
in the art of training children. I never had 
much luck, and am not willing to lay down 
rules for others, but I am sure that children 
have no morals to begin with. They have 
moral instincts, not many, and moral apti- 
tudes, or capacities; but they have no 
knowledge of good and evil, no modesty, no 
prejudice against lying, stealing, and cruelty. 
The learn quickly by watching their com- 
panions, and through sympathy they divine 
the feelings of their fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, and other relatives and companions. 
The process of learning is going on through 
all the waking hours. They don’t know what 
they are doing, but they are laying in a store 
of learning which is incredible in amount 
when we stop to think about it. 

When a boy gets soaked with the moral 
atmosphere of his home, he begins to act as 
others do around him, or as he thinks others 
expect him to act. It is not through direct 
teaching so much as through the instinct of 
sympathy that is strong in the child that he 
gets into social relations with those about 
him and adopts their moral standards. 

The point of all this psychology is that it, 
is no cause for alarm if a boy shows tenden- 
cies which in an older person would imply 
depravity. All new things and experiences 
have to be tested by him. He will try every- 
thing, innocently enough, until he learns that 
fire burns, that lying costs him the confidence 
of others, and, above all things, that he can’t 
be on good terms with his family unless he 
adopts their standard of morals and manners. 
The public opinion of his outside companions 
will have force with him and is always to be 
reckoned with. So one has to be careful 
about playmates, but not too careful; for, as 
soon as a boy has a standard of his own, he 
becomes a sharp censor of the ways of his 
companions. If the public opinion of the 
whole street is opposed to that of the home, 
there will bea struggle; but, if the right rea- 
sons for good behavior are given, and the 
right examples are set, the nature of the boy 
will commonly line up with the family against 
the world. 

- I see no cause for alarm because a boy does 
wrong and hidesit. ‘That is part of the game 
others teach him. It is part of the mischief, 
to do something which no one must see or 
hear. That does not show that in any real 
sense he knows the meaning of what he is 
doing. It will take time to teach him that 
he must not do anything he is ashamed to 
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have known; but he will learn, and then he 
will begin to understand why things are 
wrong. First of all, he will take instinctive 
alarm at anything which he sees his father 
and mother shy at, just as a young animal 
does when the old one gives the note of alarm. 
The chicken does not know what a hawk is, 
but it does know enough to run for cover 
when the old hen squawks. 

I have just read in ‘“‘ Mankind in the Mak- 
ing,” by H. G. Wells, something which might 
apply as a warning. ‘‘Wherever there are 
celibate teachers, I am inclined to suspect a 
fussiness, an unreasonable watchfulness, a 
disposition to pry, an exaggeration of what 
are called ‘Dangers,’ a painful idealization 
of ‘Purity.’ It is a part of the normal de- 
velopment of the human being to observe 
with some particularity certain phenomena, 
to entertain certain curiosities, to talk of 
them to trusted equals,—never, be it noted, 
except by perversion, to parents or teachers,— 
and there is not the slightest harm in these 
quite natural things, unless they are forced 
back into an abashed solitude or associated 
by suggestion with conceptions of shame 
and disgust.” 

Now there is something worth thinking of 
in this statement. Sometimes more harm is 
done by warnings than by silence. Children 
do not know the meaning of many things 
which they hear or read, and do not get the 
harm that older people suspect in many cases. 

There, I have given you quite a lecture,— 
not a penny lecture, as you used to say when 
you thought we were trying to work in a 
little moralizing with other talk.... 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Okiatemantcy, 


Our newest great city, capital of our young- 
est State, is a surprise and a delight. Pre- 
pared for rawness, the traveller finds complete- 
ness, with no indication of youth save the 
freshness of everything. ‘There are no set- 
tlers’ shacks elbowed by sky-scrapers, no 
deep-mud streets in the midst of modern pave- 
ments, such as one usually finds in newly 
built cities, but a vast expanse of complete- 
ness,—streets admirably paved and brilliantly 
lighted, and buildings standing shoulder to 
shoulder and towering to a sky-line already 
picturesque. 

That Oklahoma City has grown too fast 
is painfully evident, not only by its appalling 
indebtedness, but by a reaction in its commer- 
cial enterprises. But a city is measured by 
its people, and the people here are full of 
the spirit of youth. The city’s slogan is 
“We po.” Vigor, enterprise, and a fixed 
determination to succeed are everywhere. 
No matter about profits, no matter even about 
diminishing capital, the future is full of prom- 
ise. A vast State with agricultural possibili- 
ties so far hardly touched, and oil and gas 
resources developing every day, means a cap- 
ital city assured of growth and ultimate pros- 
perity. 

Equally reassuring is the Unitarian situa- 
tion in Oklahoma City. Mr. Harris has won 
a leadership among the best people that is 
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little short of amazing, considering the brief 
time he has been in the city. Where else will 
one find a congregation so largely composed 
of professional people? Where else is a con- 
gregation fed on thought-sermons every Sun- 
day, demanding and supporting a course of 
weekly Emerson lectures by the pastor? 
And, not satisfied with this, securing from 
him a second weekly course, with Browning 
as the subject of study, to run through Lent? 
It was the traveller’s privilege to hear Mr. 
Harris’s lecture on Paracelsus, to note the 
sermon-like seriousness of the line of thought, 
and to know that from that lecture more than 
one listener went forth to buy Browning’s 
works and to make their study his leading 
interest. 

Aremarkable field for our gospel has opened 
in the city high school, several teachers in 
which are active in our church. A group of 
perhaps thirty young men in that school re- 
cently surprised Mr. Harris by asking him to 
form them into a Liberal Club, for the study 
of religion and the search for a satisfying 
philosophy of life. This club is now formed 
and, judging from conversations held with 
several of its members, is profoundly in ear- 
nest. Four times during his stay in the city 
the traveller who here reports these inter- 
views spoke in that high school, once to a 
group of young men, twice to groups of young 
women, and, finally, to the entire school, 
fifteen hundred strong, in the great audito- 
rium. In the smaller groups he spoke of the 
seriousness of the liberal movement, the glory 
of the developing life, and the need of self-mas- 
tery leading to world-mastery. In the great 
auditorium, where he had the experience of 
hearing his name for once vociferated in a 
mighty “‘yell,” he spoke for twenty minutes 
on the supreme privilege of adolescence, that 
of making the great election, to continue 
through life the self-seeking impulse of the 
child, or to enter into manhood’s high calling 
to a world service. To this address and to 
Mr. Harris’s uplifting prayer this vast assem- 
blage of youths listened with a closeness of 
attention the speaker has rarely observed in 
audiences of any age. 

In addition to these four high-school ad- 
dresses, the traveller spoke at a church gather- 
ing at the Hosmer home, at the close of Mr. 
Harris’s lecture on Paracelsus, and briefly to 
the Sunday-school. He also preached on 
Sunday morning and again in the evening,— 
a total of nine addresses in four days. 

One of the delights of this visit was the 
discovery that the Mr. Ernest C. Hosmer, 
at whose home the first gathering was held, 
is the son of James K. Hosmer, the historian, 
and grandson of Dr. George W. Hosmer, 
whose portrait looks benignly down upon the 
traveller when he doesn’t travel, the former 
having been that traveller’s teacher, and the 
latter his college president in times long gone; 
to discover, moreover, that this same host of 
the evening was born in the very Ohio college 
town in which the guest at that time lived,— 
a youth just beginning his college course. 

Equally pleasing was the Washington’s 
birthday service by the children of the Sun- 
day-school. In a lifetime of work among 
young people, punctuated at frequent inter- 
vals by attempts at such concert exercises 
(mostly remembered as failures), the visitor 
records this as probably the best he has ever 
known. Composed and carried through by 
Mrs. Dimick, the gifted teacher of the pri- 
mary class, the exercise was full of zest, inter- 
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est, and noble teaching. ‘The author has 
promised us a copy of the little play which 
it is hoped may be of use in other schools. 
Many things the play taught,—and let it be 
the teaching of this most interesting visit to 
Oklahoma City,—many things have changed 
since Washington’s day, but these are, 
after all, on the surface, while at the heart 
of humanity are those which change not,— 
truth, virtue, service. So, as one of the little 
ones was made to say, “‘ Listen to the greeting 
of this great Commonwealth, formed by im- 
migration, 


To you,— 
All that is good in business, art 
and science, charity and edu- 
cation, 
WE DO!” 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
Symposium on “How the Young Peo- 


ple’s Religious Union has helped 
me in my Work.” 


REV. HARRY LUTZ OF NEWTON, MASS. 


The Young People’s Religious Union is 
chiefly calculated to make the young people 
feel themselves a group, bearing a certain 
relative part in the general church life. 
That group relational sense gives a point of 
contact for effective appeal to their loyalty 
to the institutional endeavor as a whole, 
which I find to be a help in my work as the 
minister. 


REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


The Union has been of the greatest service 
to me in enabling me to keep in close and inti- 
mate contact with the young people of my 
church, whereas five years ago it seemed 
as if we had absolutely no constituency for a 
Union. Children grow up so rapidly that we 
now have a fine group of fifteen to twenty 
boys and girls of high-school age. Through 
the Union they have kept in touch with the 
church as they could have in no other way, 
and through its agency I hope I may have been 
able to quicken and influence their ideals of 
the Christian life as I otherwise would not have 
had opportunity of doing. It has been one 
of the chief pleasures of my pastorate to no- 
tice the way in which this group of boys and 
girls is developing into a splendid type of 
young manhood and womanhood, and for it 
I thank the Union. 

REV. ALBERT R. VAIL OF URBANA, ILL. 

In a college town the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union is, next to the morning service, 
the central thing in the church. There the 
minister makes contact with his student at- 
tendants, finds what they are thinking, tries 


Deaths. 


ALLISON—In Jamaica Plain, February 24, Ethel, 
peas of Henry and Mary D. Allison, of Fitchburg, 
‘ass. 


JAMES THOMAS JOSLIN, 


Our church in Hudson has suffered the loss of another 
faithful old member. James Thomas Joslin, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks, died Feb. 22, 1913. Mr. Joslin was 
born in Leominster, June 23, 1834, to Major Elias and 
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Elizabeth (Stearns) Joslin, and was of the eighth generation 
of his family in this country, descending from Thomas 
Joslin, who came to America in 1635 and settled in Hing- 
ham. Admitted to the bar in 1860, he came soon after- 
ward to the village (Feltonville) which became, in 1866, 
the centre of the town of Hudson. In the setting apart of 
this territory as a new town, he was an early mover and an 
efficient agent; and he took an active part in the various 
proceedings incident to the building of the town, particu- 
larly the furthering of its railway and its banking facilities, 
He was for thirty-one years the trial justice, the town’s 
“squire.” Through all these years he was as active as a 
churchman as he was as a citizen. The Unitarian Society 
had been organized just before he came hither, and he at 
once became an active, a helpful, and an honored member 
ofit. It has had no more loyal, no more faithful, a member. 
He stood out in the community as one in whose heart was 
the way to Zion; he made one think of the words, “I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go unto the house of 
the Lord.” He was intelligently loyal also to the larger 
fellowship. He took, and read, The Christian Register. 
He counted it a privilege to contribute to the work done 
through the American Unitarian Association. He liked 
to “go to Conference,” and to attend the May meetings. 
He was such a churchman as it does one good to see. And 
he was with it all an old-time gentleman. He always 
“dressed for church.” He was courteous to visiting minis- 
ters. He wascourteous toeverybody. He leaves a widow, 
a son, Ralph E. Joslin, Esq., of Winchester; a daughter, 
Mrs. Arthur C. Lamson of Marlborough; and five grand- 
children, who in their several places of residence are loyal 
to the fellowship that he loved so well. rc Bs 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR. 


J. S. WATERMAN & SORS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINCTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service 


Automobile Hearses 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres, 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 


TELEPHONES ROXBURY ‘%2-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘“Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


EUROPE summer tour $380.00 


Including Italian Lakes and Austrian Tyrol. Other tours 
over the beaten track and to “out-of-the-way places.” 
Particulars on request. The SHELTON EUROPEAN 

PARTIES, Waverley, Mass. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environments, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. MTllustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage cheap, on trolley line, 

5 Aeie from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
ighland Springs, Va. 


ENTLEMAN who speaks fluent French, German, 

* and Danish, accustomed to travelling and to foreign 

life, would be glad to arrange tours for, and conduct families 

or small parties in Europe. Good references. Address 
Thos. C. Beaumont, Drayton, Norwich, England. 

A YOUNG LADY of education and refinement, with 

good executive ability,a working knowledge of French, 

and a year’s experience in foreign travel, seeks an oppor- 

tunity to travel in Europe as companion and secretary 


during the period from June 1 to October 1. Highest 
references, Address G. S. B., care Christian Register. 
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to answer the questions with which their minds 
are teeming. ‘There the students, through 
stppers and picnics and varied social gather- 
ings, get acquainted with each other, win a 
social life at once refreshing and uplifting. 
At Urbana I leave the social side of the work 
to the students’ initiative, but conduct the 
Sunday-evening meetings as a sort of class- 
room or spiritual seminary, getting the stu- 
dents to lead now and then, but always keep- 
ing the discussion to the point. It proves an 
invaluable laboratory for the life of the spirit 
in which we all try out our ideas in general 
discussion and cling to those that will stand 
the test. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches will 
hold a meeting at the South Congregational 
Church, Sunday evening, March 9. Mr. 
Samuel F. Hubbard, Mr. Francisco P. Mal- 
geri, Mr. George H. Evans, and Miss Mary P. 
Ingalls will speak, All invited. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, March 
10, at 11 A.M. Rev. George F. Piper of Bed- 
ford will preside. - Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., will give a paper on Dr. Hale, with 
personal reminiscences. Meeting open to all. 


The Post-office Mission Workers of the 
Middle States and Canada meet for Confer- 
ence at 11 A.M. on Monday, March to, at 
194 East 20th Street, New York. All women 
interested in the distribution of Unitarian 
literature are cordially invited. Miss Ida 
Slade will preside. 


At the First Church in Boston, corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, vesper 
services are held Thursday afternoons at 
half-past four, consisting of a half-hour of 
organ music, followed by a brief devotional 
service, music by the choir, and a short 
address. All seats are free. 


Richard Warner Borst, formerly of the 
Congregationalist ministry (unordained), hav- 
ing satisfied the Pacific States Committee 
on Fellowship, is hereby admitted to the 
Fellowship of the Unitarian Ministry and 
recommended to the confidence of our 
churches. Earl M. Wilbur, Thomas L,. 
Eliot, Pacific States Committee. 


The programme for week-day services 
in King’s Chapel next week is as follows: 
March 10, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Meadville, 
Pa.; March 11, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Mont- 
clair, N.J.; March.12, Rev. Roderick Steb- 
bins, Milton; March 13, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, King’s Chapel; March 14, Rev. Henry 
H. Saunderson, Cambridge; March 15, organ 
music, Mr. Lang. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, Monday, March 10, at 10.30 
AM. ‘The programme is in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Colored Work, Mrs. Frederick T. 
Lord, chairman. “Our Colored Problem” 
will be considered by Miss Maria L. Baldwin, 
speaking on “The Problem Confronting the 
Colored People of Boston’’; Rev. Powhatan 
Bagnall and. Mrs. Gertrude Cromwell, on 
“The Church of the Messiah and the Com- 
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munity’; and Rev. Charles E. Park, on “The 
Robert Gould Shaw House.’ All interested 
are cordially invited. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Second Church, Jacob 
Sleeper Hall: A union patriotic service of éon- 
gregation and school was held on Sunday, 
February 23, after the morning service. ‘Iwo 
flags, an American and a State flag, were pre- 
sented by the Second Church School to the 
Robert Gould Shaw House, Boston, in mem- 
ory of Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar. A brief 
address presenting the noble characteristics 
in the life of Gen. Blackmar was made by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton. The flags, which had 
been draped upon the pulpit, were presented 
by the young grandsons of Dr. Francis H. 
Brown, and the acceptance in the name of the 
Robert Gould Shaw House was made by Miss 
Maria lL. Baldwin who pledged the loyalty of 
all the friends of the House to the flag. Rev. 
Henry C. Parker of Woburn offered a prayer 
of consecration. Appropriate violin music 
was rendered by Miss Gertrude S. Sands and 
Miss Beatrice Pray, accompanied by Miss 
Florence M. Adler. Patriotic songs were 
sung by Mr. J. Russell Abbott. ‘The service 
was attended by the whole congregation with 
many old friends, who came to pay tribute to 
Gen. Blackmar. After the service the flags 
were sent to the Robert Gould Shaw House, 
where they were greatly appreciated. 


CHARLESTOWN. N.H.—South Parish, Uni- 
tarian, Rev. R. W. Savage: Rev. R. W. Sav: 
age entered upon his ministry in Charles- 
town Dec. 1, 1912. ‘Those who have attended 
his services since that time feel it a privilege 
to listen to his inspiring words. He has 
thrown himself heartily into the work of the 
Y. P. R. U., and, while the numbers are few 
at the evening meetings, the spirit of earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm is strong, and the meet- 
ings are again becoming a power in the 
church, A large adult class, under Mr. 
Savage, is held during the Sunday-school 
hour, which is not only beneficial to those 
who attend, but also adds strength arid 
encouragement to the Sunday-school. By 
invitation of the pastor, a meeting of teachers, 
and others interested in the Sunday-school, 
was held at his study, and Sunday-school 
problems discussed. As a result a most 
successful Sunday-school social was held in 
the Parish House, which is to be followed 
by others. The ladies are holding food sales 
every three weeks. A most enjoyable ‘Book 
Party,” which drew out a large gathering, 
was held with such success that other 
“parties” of a similar nature have been 
planned for each month. ‘Those interested 
in the welfare of the South Parish appreciate 
the great opportunity and privilege which 
have come to them, in securing the services 
of Mr. Savage. 


Concorp, N.H.—The Second Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Rev. Charles A. 
Wing: On February 14 the parish house was 
thrown open as it had not been since it was 
damaged by fire in October. The parlor is 
more attractive than ever, with a modern 
mantel and a new grand piano. The gather- 
ing, which was under the auspices of the Par- 
ish Fund Society, was intended as a welcome 
to Mr. Wing, who was installed as minister 
in November. He had not been able, how- 
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ever, to leave Montpelier, where he is recover- 
ing, at his mother’s home, from an opefae 
tion undergone in December. He therefore 
sent a pleasant and appreciative note of 
greeting which was read aloud. A turkey 
stipper was served at-6.30, followed by admi- 
rable annual reports from the various parish 
organizations,—the Benevolent Society, the 
Women’s Alliance, and the Sunday-school, 
whose efficient superintendent, Miss Down- 
ing, emphasized the fact that by an authori- 
tative vote of the church in 1912 it has be- 
come responsible for the maintenance of the 
Sunday-school which began its existence in 
1829. Remarks were made by a few promi- 
nent members of the congregation, after 
which the presiding officer of the Parish Fund 
announced adjournment from the dining- 
room in order that dancing might be enjoyed 
in the parlor: The decorations used in con- 
nection with the gathering were appropriate 
to the date, St. Valentine’s Day. 


Dayton, Onto.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Troward H. Marshall, Ph.D: It will 
soon be three years since Rev. Charles W. 
Casson and Rev. Ermest C. Smith visited 
Dayton, held a few meetings, and did the 
pioneer work that led to a permanent Unita- 
rian organization in this ultra-conservative 
city of the Middle West; and it is a little 
over two years since a settled minister was 
installed. The time seems opportune for 
telling the exact situation here to those who 
by their gifts have made possible the existence 
of the church. ‘The society reports progress 
all along the line. The membership has 
grown slowly, but surely, and will soon pass 
the 100 mark. Congregations have been in- 
creasing noticeably, and the attendance of 
strangers is constant. The work of the 
minister, Dr. Marshall, has been quiet and 
conservative, and he is becoming a force in 
the life of the city. His ministry in the pulpit 
has been one of steadily growing power, and 
in many cases his reported sermons have been 
the occasion of comment throughout the city. 
He has fearlessly preached his liberal message 
and is more and more gaining a hearing. He 
is greatly aided by the activity of Mrs. Mar- 
shall, who assists in the work of religious 
education and brings her wide scholarship 
into active use by giving popular addresses 
on big subjects, not only in the church, but to 
clubs throughout the city. Dayton has no 
college, and this makes possible a feature of- 
church life unique to Dayton in the Study 
Club, at which scholarly addresses on sub- 
jects of wide interest are presented. ‘This 
has been a great success this year and attracts 
people who otherwise would be unknown to 
the society. It gives an opportunity of 
showing the catholicity of interests to be 
found within a Unitarian group. The 
Women’s Alliance is showing unusual vigor: 
it meets every fortnight, the meetings being 
well attended. The members are hoping to 
pay the balance of $400, due on a piece of 
land purchased by the society, and were re- 
cently encouraged greatly by a gift of twenty 
dollars from the Alliance at Cincinnati; the 
Alliance has already made one substantial 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor o1 the evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 100 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 
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payment. As a result of the suggestion of | Feb. 


Mrs. Sargent of New York when here a year 
ago, the Alliance has provided means for all 
the needy crippled children of the city to go 
on with their education. The Men’s Club 
is a new feature of the church life; two 
successful meetings have been held, and per- 
manent organization will be secured at the 
next meeting. The programme of religious 
education, unique, we believe, among Unita- 
rian churches, has been carried through 
successfully. It is true in Dayton, as else- 
where, that Unitarians are absorbed in the 
social activity of the city, and have more 
than a proportionate part in the movements 
for reform. ‘The various social agencies of 
the city receive the active aid of our members. 
The legitimate church membership, could the 
society gain all who belong in it, would be very 
large, perhaps nearer 1,000 than 100. Many 
prominent people have said they were with 
the society in reality, but for private reasons 
could not come out openly. A prominent 
figure in the life of the city, a judge on the 
bench, said recently in private, ‘‘We are all 
Unitarians.” The society is waiting patiently 
for the time when these men may come 
out openly and unite with the society. All 
in all, the leaven is at work in this rock- 
ribbed centre of conservatism, and all are 
encouraged to believe that a few years more 
of activity will change the whole theological 
atmosphere of a city. 


PEMBROKE, Mass.—The First Church: 
The society is completing a very prosperous 
year. Many additions have been made to 
“its equipment and membership. The Bi- 
Centennial in August was signalized by a 
thorough renovation of this auditorium as 
well as recarpeting and new organ loft cur- 
tains. An exterior tablet was the gift of a 
former parishioner now in Boston. During 
this winter the gallery of the church, for many 
years walled up, has been transformed into 
a metorial room: it now opens into the 
auditorium and is approached by a convenient 
staircase from the vestibule. Its furnishings 
are in colonial style, and this room is to serve 
both as a parlor and as a study for the minis- 
ter. ‘The parish is to undertake the terracing 
of the ground about the church, which will 
be laid out with evergreen shrubs and trees. 
Since September ten new members have 
been added to the parish. Vesper services 
have been held during January and February 
with solo music, and have been well attended. 
A Sunday-school with 35 attendants, aug- 
mented by a young men’s club of 15, has been 
carried on with great encouragement for the 
last two months. A Valentine Day Fair 
gained $80, and was an unusually happy 
social gathering, ninety-three guests having 
been served at the supper. Through the 
kindness of the Lowell and Beverly churches 
additional hymnals have been secured for the 
church services. The aim has been increas- 
ingly to make the church a place of worship 
for the entire community, a service for which 
its history and location render it peculiarly 
fitted. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
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3. Society in Hood River, Ore.......... 


. Society in Waverley, Mass.. 
. Society in Rutherford, N.J.... 

. Society in Castine, Me.............. 
. Society in Richmond, Va....... cate 
i ee in Keene, N. H.. 


. Associate Members 


Society in Rochester, N.H. 


. Society in Fitzwilliam, N.H.......... 
- Society in Charlestown, N.H......... 


Society in Neponset, Mass........... 
North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 
tional 


- King’s Chapel, ean MASSE oe sc 
- Society in Sharon, 
- Society in Marbichead, Mass., addi- 


tional 


. Society in Concord, Mass,........... 
. Society in Charlestown, N.H., addi- 


tional 


. Society in Peabody, Mass........... 
. Society in Templeton, Mass.......... 
. Society in Natick, Mass............. 
. Society in Warwick, Mass............ 
. Sunday. School, Society in Warwick, 


. Society in Ashby, Mass.............. 
. Society in East Lexington, Mass...... 
. Unitarian Church of All Souls Corre- 
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. Society in Manchester, Mass......... 
. Second Parish in Hingham, Mass...., 
. South Congregational Church, Boston, 


. Fairhaven, Mass., Branch Women’s 
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. Society in Nashua, N.H. 


. Society in Neponset, Mass., additional 
. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa 
. New South Church, Boston, Mass.... 
. First Society, Salem, Mass........... 
. Society in Lowell, Mass............. 
. Society in Orlando, Blase iar eissachak 
. Society i in Clinton, Mass............ 
- Society in Greenfield, Mass., addi- 


tional 


Mrs. F. C. Lowrey, Hot Springs, “Ark., 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DEPART- 


MENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


. Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 


Branch Women’s National Alliance, 


. First Church, Brookline, Mass.,,Branch 


Women’s National Alliance........ 


. Somerville, Mass., Branch Women’s 


National Alliance............ 00005 


. Exeter, N.H., Branch Women’s Na- 
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. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 


Branch Women’s National Alliance, 


. Washington, D.C., Branch Women’, 4 


National Alliance.............00+5 


. Washington, D.C., Branch Women’s 


National Alliance, additional....... 


. Sunday School, Society in Green Har- 


bor, 


. Lexington, Mass., Branch: Women’s 


National Allia: 


. Brooklyn, Mich., Branch Women’s Na- 


tional Alliance. ......ce..e0eee0ee 


SRG Sre? in Lowell, Mass........ fierate 
. Contributions through the president, 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


f pandey, School, Society in Houlton, 


Mas: 
. First Church, Providence, R.I., Branch 


Women’s National Alliance........ 


: yey School, Society in Meadville, 


i eae School, Society in Newbury- 


port, M: 


. Society in Groton, Mass.........-... 
. Eastport, Me., 


Branch Women’s Na- 
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. Sunday School, Society in Grafton, 
Mass. 


. Hawes ag ES Women’s National Alli- 


ance, South Boston, M: 
3 Sunday School, Society in North- 
hampteny: Massa. 6500 wie waewwsree 
. New Bedford, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance 
. Nantucket, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance. ............... F 
. North Society, Salem, Mass.......... 
. Channing Sunday School, Newport, 
R. 
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Henry. M. Wits, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass. 
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The Benevolent Fraternity. 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
the local Unitarian Missionary Society of 
Greater Boston, will hold a meeting at the 
South Congregational Church, corner of New- 
bury and Exeter Streets, Boston, on Sunday 
evening, March 9, 1913, at eight o’clock. 
This is the second of a series of meetings 
which are being held for the purpose of ex- 
tending among the Unitarians of Boston and 
vicinity a more general knowledge of the work 
in which the Benevolent Fraternity is engaged, 
and of the aims and purposes for which it was 
founded and which it is endeavoring to fulfil. 

After a short business session Mr. Samuel 
F,. Hubbard, superintendent of the North 
End Union, and his coworkers, Mr. Francisco 
P. Malgeri, Mr. George H. Evans, and Miss 
Mary P. Ingalls, will in short addresses tell of 
the work being carried on at this branch of 
the Fraternity. Musical societies connected 
with the North End Union will contribute to 
the programme, and a most interesting even- 
ing is promised. A cordial invitation to at- 
tend !this meeting is extended to all who are 
interested in the work of this society, a pio- 
neer in the field of modern social welfare work. 


Both the transmitter and receiver of new 
French loud-speaking telephone can be con- 
cealed in a vase or table ornament. 


The Pottery Wares 
of All Countries 


We invite attention to our exhibit of our re- 
cent importations, including Stmrs. “‘ Bulgarian” 
32, ‘‘Naneric”’ 42, and the “‘Christian X.’’ 20 
packages from Hamburg; the ‘‘ Menominee” 42 
from Antwerp; the “‘ Baroda” 48 packages from 
Hong Kong, and the “Winifredian” 23 from 
Liverpool, making a stock of useful and orna- 
mental wares not excelled on this continent. 

Choice specimens of Holland Pottery, Urns, 
Vases, etc. 

Candlesticks, odd shapes and colors, more 
than 70 kinds to choose from. 

Pitchers, odd shapes, some with quaint mot- 
toes. Doulton Jugs, with old English scenes, in 
all more than 500 to choose from. 

Bedroom, or guest-room sets, attractive line 
to choose from. 

French China, Bavarian China, Dresden China, 
English Crockery and China; also Chinese and 
Japanese China, replete in the low-cost, medium 
and richly decorated lines, from the best factories 
in the world. 

Cut Glass in many new cuttings; also Pressed 
Glassware. 

Monograms, initials, crests, etc., from a 
single dozen of plates to an entire service, on 
china or table glassware done to order. 

All marked in plain figures, and we are not 
undersold if we know it. 

Inspection invited. 


Ayla wl 4. 


Crockery, China <# Glass Merchants 


TEN FLOORS 
33 Franklin, cor. Hawley St. 
Near Washington and Summer Sts. 
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Dleasantries, 


Nonsense is like the food of a giraffe, 
It is worth while, but a little of it goes a long 
way. 5 


A little girl’s father had a round bald spot. 
Kissing him at bed-time not long ago, she 
said: “Stoop down, Popsy! I want to kiss 
the place where the lining shows.”—Ti-bits. 


Heard in Puritan Massachusetts.—Teacher: 
“‘What were the laws which Edmund Burke 
wished to have repealed?” ‘‘Well, one of 
them was the law that aman mustn’t kiss his 
wife on Sunday.” 


Demonax always had an apt retort. When 
a man asked him banteringly: “If I should 
burn a thousand pounds of wood, Demonax, 
how many pounds of smoke would it make?” 
he replied: “Weigh the ashes: all the rest 
will be smoke.” 


A well-known Southern varnish-and-paint 
firm recently received the following letter: 
“Gentlemen: Please send me a small can 
of your best striped paint. Red and white 
preferred. I want only enough for one barber 
pole. Schmidt.’”—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


Pat, who was left-handed, was being sworn 
in as a witness in the West Side Court of 
Denver, Col. ‘Hold up your right hand,” 
said the judge. Up went Pat’s left hand. 
“Hold up your right hand,” commanded the 
judge, sternly. ‘Sure and I am, yer honor,” 
declared Pat. ‘Me right hand’s on me left- 
hand side.”’—Woman’s Home Companion. 


? 


Enough for One Day.—‘O mother,” cried 
a youngster who had been visiting an elder 
brother in school, “‘I learned lots to-day.” 
“What was one thing you learned?’’ asked 
the parent. “I learned in the ’rithmetic 
class,” was the reply, “‘that the square of 
the base and perpendicular of a right-handed 
triangle is equal to the sum of the hippopot- 
amus.”—Chicago Tribune. 


f Three street boys were brought by the 
city missionary into a down-town Sunday- 
school. ‘‘What is your first name?” asked 
the teacher of one. ‘‘Lem,’’ was the reply. 
“Ah! Lemuel,” corrected the teacher. ‘And 
yours, my boy?” he inquired of the next. 
“Sam!” yelled the urchin. ‘‘Ah! Samuel,” 
mildly rejoined Mr. B. ‘And what may I 
call you?” he kindly asked the third. “Ah 
Jimuel!” was the astonishing reply.—Ch- 
_ cago Inter-Ocean, Jr. 


An amusing story is told by Will J. John- 
son, of the Pyle National Headlight, of 
an experience in Glasgow, Scotland, On a 
dreary Sunday morning he went strolling 
around George Square, where he met a dour- 
looking policeman who eyed him suspiciously. 
“Ye had better take care what ye’er daen,”’ 
said the cop. ‘‘What am I doing that’s 
wrong?” exclaimed Johnson, “why I’m not 
even whistling or singing.” ‘‘Na, I canna 
say ye are,” returned the minion of the law, 
“but ye’er looking as happy as if it was a 
Monday mornin’.” 

A bride used to express her husband’s 
perfections in terms of chocolate-cake. When 
he was good, he was “chocolate cake three 
layers deep’’; when he was very good, he 
was ‘“‘four layers deep’; and so,on up 
the scale. One day, however, the system 
broke down. The bride’s mother dropped 
in, and noticed her daughter looked vexed. 
“How is John to-day?” the mother asked, 
pretending not to notice. ‘‘Chocolate cake 


four layers deep?” ‘‘No.” ‘Three layers 
deep?”? “‘No.” “Two?” ‘‘No.” ‘Then 
what is he?” ‘‘Dog biscuit.”—The Boston 
Journal. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SreprEenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


The Christian Register 
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Underground 
Garbage Feceiver 
No Files. No Litter. No Odors, 
clean ‘and sanitary. 


Steamship Teutonic, sailing June 
28th, and Arabic, sailing July Ist. 


ATrip to Europe 


Next Summer 


MADE 


Easy, Inexpensive, Enjoyable 


In Good Company, with Tours person- 
ally conducted, the best accommoda- 
tions on Steamships, Railways, and 
Hotels. 

By availing one’s self of the Official 
Travel Arrangements for Delegates 
and others in connection with the 
Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians and other Religious Liberals, 
at Paris, July 16th to 22d, 1913. 


5 Excursions, before and after the 

Congress, in England, Scotland, 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Spain. Excursion 
Rates, $275 to $580, everything in- 
cluded. Apply for fuller information 
and Itinerary of Travel, Rates, etc., to 
Department of Foreign Relations, Room 
6, American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. An early ap- 
plication advisable. 


Educational, 


DR. BATES SANATORIUM, Jamestown, R. I. 
Established 1891 ~e 
On the shores of Narragansett Bay, opposite Newport. 
A private institution for the scientific treatment of chronic dis- 
eases. Nervous cases a specialty. Electricity, hydrotherapy 
and massage. Address, DR. W. LINCOLN BATES, 
Long distance Telephone, Jamestown 9091. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training. school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T GUILD; 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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(IDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


+s 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 
_ Elective courses leading to the Univer- 
sity degrees of 8.T.B., S.T.M., A.M., and 


Ph.D. Students paying the full fee may 

| take without extra charge appropriate courses 
offered in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. For particulars address The Dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School, 2 Divinity 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL £08, 20Y6. Le 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmi 1. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. WuHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoove. n8 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Moonteine 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
einai = Science, and Be gb courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year, ition scholarshi 
students. For catalogue and full inf ee 


‘ormation, 
Francis TREADWAY Yton, Principal. ; 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 31st year, Septem 
23, 191 2. Regular five-year course for ard or any other 
college. 
Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field, Preparatory depart- 
ment for Younger boys. Mr. Reed will be at the schiaol every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 

George H Browne, A.M,, Princi J 

Rev Willard Reed, A M.)} ete 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor, 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on. 


~ 


